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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE GENE. 
‘RAL SCHUYLER. 


IN the decease of major general Schuyler both America 
and the state, which had the honour of giving him birth, have 
sustained a great and an irreparable loss. So high and so 
broad a place has he filled in community, so blended with all 
the great concerns and interests of the nation have been his 
life and his distinguished name; such an impression of his 
agency and character has been left on our affairs, and so ex- 
tensively has the social system, for a long course of years, 
felt the influence of his genius and his labours, that it may 
not be too much to say, that in his removal that system has 
experienced a profound sensation of vacuity never to be sup- 
plied. 

Although in the gradual decay which marked the last 
period of the general’s life, bodily infirmity, disease, and 
pain restrained activity and repressed exertion; although 
the state of parties, for atime, was calculated to render use- 
less the suggestions of his fertile mind, and his rich experi- 
ence ; yet a quick retrospect of past times and past events 
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CHARACTER OF GENERAL SCHUYLER. 








cannot fail to awaken all our regrets, heighten the impres- 


sion of our loss, and communicate a shock to every patriotic 


bosom. 


The history of our country, of its institutions, its policy, 


its jurisprudence, is full of monuments of this great man’s 


usefulness and fame. 


They are extant or latent in the whole 


of our system ; and excursive Memory, from the wide and 
various field of civil, political, and military affairs, returns 


loaded with these memorials. Of the rare public spirit, inde- 
fatigable activity, persevering resolution, profound penetra- 
tion, and commanding talents of this eminent citizen, the last 
half century has been a steady witness. Few are the trans- 


actions, events, and places, in the several departments of 
public life and public business; for the last forty years, in 
which he has not borne some part, or contributed some aid 


or influence. 
In his early military career, his activity, zeal, and skill 


gave facility to every operation. 


In the more important and 


interesting scenes of our revolution, in times which required 
great resources and great energies, he was among the first 
in the confidence of his country; the man on whose spirit 
and abilities the most serious reliance was placed for provi- 
ding those resources, and for repelling public dangers. And 
while others shared with him the toil of war, he, whether in 


or out of active and immediate service, was justly consider- 
ed as a main-spring of every patriotic movement, and the 
soul of the northern department, 

During that short period which followed the termination 
of the war, and which, though our independence was con- 
quered and secured, might properly be termed the gloomy 
night of the confederation, general Schuyler found less occa- 


sion for the exertion of talents, but enough for the exercise 


of a vigilance and firmness then so necessary. Not discou- 
raged by the existing state of things, and looking forward 
with assurance to the glorious morning of the constitution, 
when public spirit and public virtue were to awake from their 


slumbers, he continued to devote himself to the public ser- 
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vice in the state legislature, the only theatre where he could 
act efficiently. With views always liberal and extensive he 
contemplated, with a steady aim, the consolidation of our 
union as the first of political blessings, and laboured in the 
very front of the enlightened men of that day in appeasing 
local jealousies and state pride, then the greatest obstacles to 
political reform. ; 

The commencement of our new era opened wide the field 
for the exercise of those abilities, which long experience and 
much study had brought to full maturity. A better system 
of state politics, which followed the reformation of the na- 
tional system, presented fair objects and full scopé for the exe- 
cution of useful plans. To legislation in all its views, to 
public improvement in its various branches, he brought those 
stores of useful and practical science, those original powers 
and that chastened judgment produced or perfected by the re- 
search and labour of forty years. From that period to the 
resignation of his employments, his public life was one unin- 
terrupted scene of interesting engagement and active pursuit. 
A prime agent in all important affairs, a natural leader m pub- 
lic business, he never disdained or declined the task of per- 
sonal labour, or minute detail, in arranging or executing the 
plans originating in his own conceptions. The journals and 
the history of the public bodies, in which he so sedulously 
and conspicuously acted, afford a mere outline of the servi- 
ces he performed and the character he sustained. They re- 
remain faint memorials of his inventive genius, his intense 
labours, and his matchless facility. His parts and his pow- 
ers were equally vigorous and versatile. Accustomed to 
military scenes, he was equally familiar with the civil code, 
with the policy of states, with the financial and economical 
systems, and with the useful arts. Without the benefits of an 
early education strictly classical, he was yet as extensively 
acquainted with books as with men, and without professional 
habits or practice, a legislator, without the study of the law, 
our statute book, in every part, bears the impression of his 


hand. 
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To draw a full and complete portrait of this eminent 
man would be an arduous task, and far above the feeble pen 
now employed in sketching a few of its lineaments. Consi- 
dered in various points of view, his image assumes various 
forms, each equally interesting and striking. Connected 
with all, he stood distinct from all. Original as was his 
character, and nervous as were his individual faculties, both 
are best to be seen, read, and appreciated in their effects and 
their diffusible influence. History can alone w:th truth portray 
the entire man; since history collects from remote sources, 
decends into the detail of things, and combines out of the 
scattered materials of particular acts and exploits those ge- 
neral, and, withal, those luminous views which alone are 
adapted to the portraiture of eminent characters. Even in 
history something will be lost or defective, because genius 
often acts by foreign instruments, moves by an imperceptible 
line, pervades a system unseen, gives to a train its fifst spark, 
and communicates an influence which cannot be traced. 

General Schuyler united in himself a rare assemblage of 
Striking qualities. In him, to great quickness and strength 
of intellect was added an uncommon, perhaps an unequalled, 
spirit of industry and command of detail. It was his general 
habit to narrow the interval between the conception 2nd 
performance of things, by descending, from the highest 
mental research to the most patient actual labour. By this 
he attained exactness, and secured fidelity of execution. 
Though so much accustomed, and so well qualified, to ma- 
nage affairs of state and of civil policy, he never abstracted 
himself from the concerns of agriculture and the useful arts. 
Familiar with the science of cultivation, and deep in the 
knowledge of nature, he was the projector, promoter, and pa- 
tron of improvements, both general and local, in every branch 
of rural and domestic economy. But in improvements pro- 
jected on a larger scale, and for general accommodation, his 
views and efforts were more particularly keen and conspicu- 
ous. Here his zeal arose to a patriotic fervor and public spi- 
rit, that spirit which is now, alas! almost extinct with him, 
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presided over his plans, animated his steps; and gave to his 
most comprehensive and systematic views the warmth and 
energy of a single exertion. He was attentive to the most 
remote interests, while the vitals of our system felt his re- 
forming influence ; and, while with one hand he healed the 
disorders in the treasury, with the other he opened the field, 
and conducted the progress of internal commerce. __ 

In contemplating the character of this veteran and wor- 
thy, the mind is forcibly struck with that happy union of intu- 
itive powers combined with the most sedate and correct 
judgment. To a careless observer, indeed, viewing him in 
opposite lights, a fervid imagination, at one time, seems 
to preside over his character. At another common sense 
appears to hold the sway. In the texture of this charac- 
ter, however, as in that of the changeable silk, the colours 
that cast so various a shade were intimately blended. ‘The 
general was a practical man in his whole life ; and though 
he pursued the execution of well digested plans with the en- 
thusiasm of a projector, he never suffered soaring Fancy to 
disturb the balance of sober Reason. A similar remark 
may be applied to his private life. His temper was ardent ; 
but his general estimate of merit was just and liberal ; and, 
if ever urged too far by the heat of the moment, his kind- 
ness was sure to return, and with it Generosity resumed its 
habitual sway. To fraud and imposture of every species, 
public or private, he never relaxed his frown; and even im- 
pertinence, absurdity, and folly sometimes moved his impa- 
tience. Thus in the movement of his passions was exhibited 
the standard of his principles and taste. In his opinions, at- 
attached to an energetic administration, a friend to strict po- 
litical discipline, as the best preservative of liberty, too 
proudly honest to be indiscriminately popular, and holding’ 
in utter abhorrence the intrigues of Democracy and the spi- 
rit of a mob government, he found many among the interest- 
ed, the envious, the ambitious, and factious, who ventured 
to question his patriotism: but a long life devoted to the 
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welfare of the people, and public services without number, 
refuted the charge, and repelled the aspersion. 

A fellow-citizen, connected by no personal tie, incited 
by no personal prejudice, but who spontaneously unites in la- 
menting the final exit of a public actor of great worth and 
eminence, ventures this effusion of respect and veneration. 
In estimating the weight of this loss, he cannot but cast his 
eye over the present face of political society, and indulge a 
momentary and melancholy reflection on the small, reduced, 
attenuated list of illustrious men who are now in active life, 
engaged in the service, and enjoying the gratitude of the peo- 
ple ! How few of the patriots of the revolution, how few of 
the fathers of the constitution, how few of all those who, by 
their counsels or achievements, acquired liberty, prosperity, 
and glory to their country, now participate in her employ- 
ments and public functions! Many have descended to the 
tomb; many has party spirit, more cruel than the grave, 
consigned to exile! In a constellation so reduced, so thinly 
scattered, the extinction of a single star seems to create an 
immense void. 





TRAVELS IN FRANCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER LXXI. 


NantTEs, March. 

You will not be surprised to see my letter dated from Nantes, af- 
ter what I mentioned to you in my last. We were beginning to like 
Paris extremely. We had been at several private parties, and were 
invited to others ; but it was necessary to break the spell, and we re- 
solutely did so early in March, and took the road to Orleans in rather 
bad weather. From Orleans we followed the course of the Loire to 
Nantes, and have already engaged our passage on board of an Ameri- 
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can ship at Paimbeeuf. I will now return to my journal, and, having 
my notes before me, it will still be as if I had continued to write to 
you every day. We were atthe play one evening, and seated near 
the stage, when, in consequence of some preparations in the box ap- 
propriated to the emperor, it was perceived that he was expected. 
The play was already begun, but the actors no longer commanded the 
attention of the audience, who remained with their eyes fixed upon 
the imperial box, and were expressing a sort of tumultucus expecta- 
tion, when the emperor entered. He was received with shouts and 
applause. These he answered by a slight bow, and then seated him- 
self in an elbow chair, while three chamberlains, who are in the na- 
ture of the lords in waiting of the English courts, remained standing 
behind. I had, upon this and upon some other occasions, an opportu- 
nity of examining his person and countenance, at my leisure, and the 
impression left upon my mind is that of a muscular man, of about five 
feet four inches, with very broad shoulders, and short legs. He can- 
not be very unlike what historians describe Pepin to have been, whom 
he certainly resembles in fortune ; nor is he unlike a description which 
I have somewhere read, of Robert, eldest son of William the conquer- 
or, who was surnamed Courte hose. He has smail, piercing, deeply 
sunk, dark gray eyes, a prominent nose, a chin out of proportion large, 
a good mouth, short coal-black hair, a forehead that would have satis- 
fied Lavater, a countenance which denotes a man not too well pleased 
at any time, and easily made angry, and outrageously violent when he 
is $0,” with a complexion of bilious, sun-burnt, cadaverous sallowness, 
which baffles all description. I am told that he sometimes condescends 
to joke with those about him, but I saw nothing like it in his face, and 
{ will be sworn that no man ventures to joke with him. His manner ap- 
pears harsh and sudden ; his voice is hoarse and unmusical, and I have 
been informed that he never looks those in the face to whom he speaks. 
He was dressed with the utmost simplicity ; was attentive to the play ; 
took a vast deal of snuff; spoke once or twice to the chamberlain 
nearest him ; stole a sidelong look or two at the audience ; started up 
at the end of the piece; advanced rapidly tothe edge of the -box ; 
made a hasty bow, and withdrew. 

I endeavoured, every time that I saw this great personage, to con- 
sider him attentively, and as much without the effect of prejudice to 
his disadvantage as I was conscious of feeling none.in his favour, and 
certain of not being dazzled by his high rank and great achievements} 
and I tried to determine within myself what would have been my opi- 
nion of such a looking person, had I met him in private life. No flat- 
terer will ever be found imprudent enough to apply to him those lines 
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of Racine which seemed made for Louis XI1V.* His air and mein are 
those of a singular rather than of a distinguished mdividual. Ona 
race-ground in our country, where all sorts of people collect, I should 
probably, if asked my opinion of such a person, have said, there gves 
nocommon man. I presume, by that dismal complexion of his, that 
he lives in some sickly place, but he seems alert and active, and is, I 
could lay a wager, a bold rider through the woods, a skilful card-play- 
er, and a good shot. There is nothing mean in his countenance, but 
there is nothing inviting. His manners appear rough. I suspect that 
he is far from happy at home, and rather disposed to quarrel when 
abroad ; and the Lord have mercy upon his negroes. Jn France I should 
have supposed him a foreign subaltern, living chiefly by his ingenuity 
at cards, and ready to defend his winnings by his sword ; and in Italy, 
where the police is very defective, I should have been uneasy to have 
met him at the corner of a wood. 

With all that mankind has seen and suffered, it was yet to be expe- 
rienced what an individual] is capable of effecting, who, with good na- 
tural abilities, and a good education, with health, personal courage, 
and that degree of temperance which leaves him at ali times the full 
command of all his faculties, is restrained by no sense of propriety, and 
checked by no feeling of remorse ; who, moving forward in the execu- 
tion of his designs with incalculable rapidity, spares neither bribes, nor 
threats, nor violence, nor injustice ;. who, with habits which bespeak 
extreme impatience, has a slow regular pulse, and never loses his re- 
collection a moment; who acts deliberately with all the energy and 
impetuosity of passion ; who forms the plan of a campaign as he would 
torm the plan of a game at chess, thinking no more of the thousands 
who would be left upon the field of battle than of the pieces which are 
to be taken off the board ; who, supposing himself born to rule over 
the herd of mankind, will brook no contradiction, and thinks nothing 
impossible ; who is artful, selfish, arrogant, unfeeling, and inexorably 
vindictive. Future ages will speak with admiration of his successful 

ampaigns and brilliant victories, of his passage of the Alps, of his in- 
inroad into Germany, ard his battle of Austerlitz. ‘They will admire 
all the extraordinary designs that he has had the courage to attempt, 
and the abilities to execute ; overcoming, as it was said of Cromwell, 
all his enemies by arms, and all his friends by artifice. But they will 
apply to him many passages of Cicero’s address to Casar, in behalf 
of Marcellus. They will regret that no such arguments as those of the 
Roman orator found way to his mind, and that, favoured by Fortune in 
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war, and by that general disposition throughout the nation, of submit- 
ting to any authority that could ensure their internal tranquillity, he 
should not have been animated by a far more dignified ambition and 
have availed himself of so glorious an opportunity to establish the best 
of all reputations. But he has made to himself a scheme of happiness 
of his own, and, looking down with contempt upon the puny efforts and 
grovelling prejudices of mankind, he cares not at whose expense it is 
accomplished. 

He was born, in the year 1769, at Ajacio in Corsica, in a country 
where, unfortunately, as it should seem at present for a large portion 
of mankind, the worst tendencies of the Italian character had been 
long nourished by all the evils of an oppressive government and all the 
horrors of civil war. Every parish and district of the island was divi- 
ded into parties, who fostered some hereditary cause of hatred, and 
this gave rise to quarrels at every moment, and frequently to assassi- 
nations. There were villages from which it was necessary to have 
two roads to the next market town, that individuals of the hostile par- 
ties might meet as seldom as possible. 

From the situation and profession of his father, who was a lawyer, 
and from the description I have heard of the appearance and furniture 
of the house they lived in, the circumstances of the family must have 
been far from brilliant. The business of a lawyer, indeed, on an island 
where there was no law out of the reach of cannon shot from the batte- 
ries of the different forts, must have been a poor one, and we may con- 
ceive how readily they embraced the proposal made to them by the 
French general commanding in the island, of having one of their sons 
educated at the military school in Paris. 

The son thus to be provided for was the present emperor, who 
seems to have been considered, by all his relations, and from an early 
period of his life, as a very superior being to themselves. He is said 
to have been soon distinguished for the austere regularity of his man- 
ners, for his application to books, and for a degree of impatience under 
the authority of his superiors, and a repugnance tc all arbitrary pow- 
er, a sentiment which, though it naturally belongs to a liberal mind, is 
yet not unfrequently connected ‘with the love of power in those who 
cherish it. 

The mathematics, and particularly as they are connected with the 
military sciences, formed his principal object of study ; and his friends 
found no difficulty in procuring a commission for him, at a proper 
time, in a regiment of artillery. He afterwards quitted the corps for 
a few months, and retired to Corsica, but returned to France in 1793, 
His mother and sisters now accompanied him, and established them- 
selves at Marseilles, where they kept a house which was by no means 
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frequented by the best company ; and where one of the sisters thought 
herself fortunate in contracting a marriage with an obscure Italian, 
who, having been originally the marker at a billiard table, and then a 
musician in a regimental band, had got together a little money as an 
under commissary in the army; and this is the couple who are now 
prince and princess of Lucca and Piombino. 

While the ladies remained at Marseilles, the brother joined his re- 
giment and distinguished himself at ‘Toulon, but was so offended at ha- 
Ving been put under arrest, for a few days, after the siege, on account, 
it is said, of his extreme severity towards the remaining inhabitants, 
that, though now a brigadier, he was desirous of quitting the service, 
and trying his fortune in some distant country. He was prevented by 
the government, however, as Hampden and Cromwell were prevent- 
ed, in the last century, from going to America, and remained to fulfil 
a much more brilliant destiny. 

Barras, who had known him at Touljon, who knew his courage and 
skill, and how little likely he was to bé moved by scenes of distress, 
pointed him out as a proper person to command the armed force in 
1795, which repelled a remnant of Jacobins, whose numbers were swel- 
ied by thousands of concealed royalists, and was so well satisfied with 
his behaviour, as to propose to him a very advantageous marriage 
with the present empress. 

There is something in this part of his history which must embarrass 
his flatterers not a little : for it is difficult to comprehend, how a person 
of his sober and abstemious lite, and austere deportment, could have 
been brought, by avarice or by ambition, to form a connexion which, 
even at that low stage of morality, was thought discreditable. Had he 
then cherished some distant expectation of what he has since attained 
to, I should have supposed him under the same sort of persuasion that 
the emperor Severus was, who, in uniting himself in marriage, had 
preferred a lady not altogether unlike the present empress, for she, 
as well as the wife of Severus, is said to have had a brilliant fortune 
promised her by a soothsayer, or to have.been, what the astrologers 
said of Julia Domna, of royal nativity. You will see the story of this 
last in Gibbon. She possessed, it appears, many good qualities, and 
many charms and allurements, and was admired, upon all occasions, 
for her gentleness and humanity; but the irregularity of her conduct 
in private life afforded ample subject to the pen of Scandal, nor was it 
possible, says the historian, for the most extravagant panegyrist to 
rank chastity among her virtues. 

His success in Italy, and his bold approach towards Vienna in 1797, 
are well known ; but it is not, perhaps, sufficiently remembered, that, 


carrying, as it were, the sword in one hand, and poison in the other, 
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he weakened the defence of the states he attacked, by deluding their 
subjects into dreams of liberty and independence which it could never 
have been his intention to realize,* and that he artfully seized the 
moment of proposing those terms, which led to the peace of Leoben, 
when the Austrians had gained his rear, and rendered retreat, in case 
of misfortune, impossible. The glorious peace by which so successful 
a war was terminated, rendered Bonaparte the idol of the whole na- 
tion. The directory, who were now oppressed with the greatness of 
their own general, became desirous of giving employment to his energy 
and resolute character at a distance, and readily consented to a plan 
which he proposed, of annexing Egypt to the republic, even though 
Switzerland, the ancient and faithful ally of France, was to be rava- 
ged, and the independence of Malta annihilated, in order to furnish 
the funds necessary for the expedition. 

His success in Egypt, if we consider the great disparity of force, 
has been, I think, exaggerated. It was frequently attended with cir- 
cumstances of unnecessary rigor, and unprovoked cruelty ; and I am 
told, that those who mean to pay their court to him, and who know 
him, never speak of Egypt in his presence: but it is impossible not to 
admire the firmness with which he bore his repulse before Acre, and 
the proud ascendency over the minds of others by which he silen- 
ced all complaints, and prevented all reflections. The gallant rem- 
nant of his army, who might with justice have upbraided him for the 
waste which had been made of their strength, and the distress they 
had been so unprofitably exposed to, seemed rather disposed to solicit 
his forgiveness for not having done more. 

His last exploit in Egypt was the attack of the Turkish post at 
Aboukir, and here Fortune, whom he has almost converted into a god- 
dess, seems indeed to have befriended him. Miot, one of his warmest 
admirers, asserts, that if the Turks, who were able to repulse the first 
assault upon their principal redoubt, had not sallied out, in the mo- 
ment of success, in order to cut off the heads of the dead and wounded, 
according to their barbarous custom, and thus exposed themselves, in 
disorder, tothe attack of a fresh column, the attempt would, in all 
probability, have been as fruitless as at Acre. 

But one of the most singular events in the life of Bonaparte is his 
return to France in*the year 1799. He had left it with forty thousand 
chosen troops, with twelve sail of the line, and all the means of esta- 





* Nations of Italy, says the proclamation, the French army is come to break your 
chains. The French are the friends of the people in every country. Your religion, your 
customs, your property shall be respected, The nations of Italy may consider the French 
as their brothers, &c. 
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blishing a great and flourishing colony. ‘The losses of the republic in ; 
the West-Indies were to be thus splendidly repaired ; the sacred land 
of Egypt, the cradle of the arts and sciences, was to be rescued from 
the barbarians, who had so long oppressed its wretched inhabitants ; 
commerce was to assume the direction which the hero of a former age 
had given it ; and a mortal blow was to be inflicted upon England, in the 
destruction of its Indian empire. But how were these splendid pros- 
pects realized? He lost the whole of his fleet; he deserted the poor re- 
mains of his army, and returned, like Xerxes, after the battle of Sala- 
mis,* a poor fugitive in a single frigate. But the weakness and profli- 
gacy of the directory, and the extreme bad conduct of their agents 
and officers had so reduced the power of the republic, that the losses 
and disgraces of the East were overlooked and forgotten, and the ge- 
ral, who might, in other circumstances, have been made amenable to 
a court martial, was received as a deliverer. The military hoped for 
an end to that disgrace which had lately obscured the glory of the 
French arms ; and a party in the government were desirous to avail 
themselves of his resolute mind, and of his influence with the soldiers, 
in the execution of a plan which was to place the power of the repub- 
lic in their hands, at the expense of their colleagues ; but Napoleon and 
his brother Lucien were too cunning for the abbe Sieyes and the di- 
rector Barras. 

In violating the constitution, and destroying, by an armed force, 
that government which they had sworn toobey, they chose that the 
profit should be for themselves and followers ; nor were the feelings 
of the nation such as might have been expected upon the occasion. 
They perhaps considered the conduct of their general as irregular, 
but they saw with pleasure power wrested from the grasp of unprinci- 
pled unqualified men, and hoped for a more equitable and lenient go- 
vernment in the hands of a gallant soldier, misled, to a certain degree, 
indeed, by ambition, but with none of those petty enmities to satisfy, or 
those vitious habits to indulge, which had marked the conduct of that 
race of inferior lawyers who, under the mask of republicanism, had so 
long oppressed them. His education, and the tenor of his earlier life, 
it was supposed, would have induced him to follow the example of 
Monk, in England. All ranks were gratified, meanwhile, by the splen- 
did and decided success of the French arms, as soon as they were re- 
stored to his direction. 

The changes which have since taken place are such as he could 
not possibly have foreseen or intended ; but he has skilfully availed 
himself of every opportunity that offered to enlarge his power, and his 
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views having gradually expanded, and every caprice almost of his am- 
bition having been successful, it is not improbable that he now consi- 
ders Providence as having thrown the right, as well as the power of 
government into his hands. 

It has been his policy to keep the nation engaged in war. This has 
gratified their military genius, and afforded them the sort of satisfac- 
tion they are most sensible of, whiie it has enabled him to provide 
for many needy followers and relations: for he makes as free in the 
distribution of the kingdoms and principalities of Europe as if they 
had descended to him from a long line of ancestors. He would have 
done better, I am persuaded, to have restored the ancient royal fami- 
ly (the establishment of a republican government was out of the ques- 
tion); but not having thought proper to do so, it is probable that he 
could no otherwise have preserved the nation from scenes of internal 
discord than by the assumption of sovereignty. Arbitrary power was 
become a necessary evil, and, every thing considered, it could not, 
perhaps, have been better placed. His domestic administration is, in 
many respects, deserving of praise, and his code, though liable to the 
charge of inconsisiency, in retaining some ill-placed vestiges of demo- 
cracy, is in general well adapted to the situation of the nation, and to - 
the administration of justice ; but the trial by jury has been abolished 
in all criminal cases, and the law which ordains that the prisoner 
should be examined in a certain time after his arrest, was forgotten 
as soon as made. Torture, too, though contrary to law, is said to be 
applied in private to enforce confession, and the agents of the govern- 
ment leave no means unessayed to blacken the reputation of those 
who are to be brought to trial. I have seen Moreau’s name published 
in the Moniteur, at the head of a long list of traitors, who were in the 
pay of England to assassinate the first consul, the week before he was 
: to be tried. The present code has put an end to the scandalous abuses 
. of the republican law of divorce, and religion is again protected and 
t encouraged ; but neither the clergy nor the judges are sufficiently paid 
0 to render them respectable and independent. 

His foreign enterprises, though seldom the result of any fair and 

¢ . liberal policy, are conducted with great ability ; and when he deviates 

from generally received opinions in military affairs, he never fails, by 

i his success, to remind one, if we may compare war to poetry, of those 
writers who, according to Pope, 





d «¢ Can snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’’ 
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Such too is the brilliancy of his name, and the overruling influence of 
a great reputation, that if he fails, if the event should even be disas- 
trous in the extreme, as in Egypt, or at St. Domingo, if he violates his 
engagements, as in the case of Italy and Switzerland, his losses and 
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disappointments make no impression to his disadvantage. His want 
of good faith seems hardly noticed, and the world speaks only of his 
triumphs. 

His guards are numerous and in the highest state of discipline, and 
his court the most brilliant, Iam told, in Europe. Those who are per- 
mitted to appear at it, forthere is by no means the indiscriminate 
crowd of former times, are most splendidly dressed, nor is he, with all 
his cares, indifferent to that circumstance. A lady, whose appearance 
he was not satisfied with, was, upon one occasion, ordered to with- 
draw ; and it was owing to the humanity of the chamberlain in wait- 
ing, who ventured for once to deviate from a strict interpretation of 
the orders he had received, that she was not forced out in a contemp- 
tuous and disgraceful manner. A printed paper, more in the nature of 
a mandate than of an invitation, is sent to those whom he means to see 
at court upon great occasions. It was thus, after the battle of Auster- 
litz, and when great numbers were collected in the antichamber, they 
were instructed, by a sort of master of the ceremonies, how they were 
to conduct themselves. A bow ora courtesy was to be made at the 
door, on entering, another when opposite the throne, where sat the 
emperor and empress, in all the dignity of empire, and a third at the 
door of exit. Nota word was to be said, and, having been discharged, 
they were left to go round through the open space before the palace, 
and find their carriages as they could. 

He eats and sleeps less than most men, and looks into every thing 
himself. It would be better, perhaps, for the prosperityof the empire, 
if he suffered certain sorts of business to devolve upon others, for there 
are subjects upon which he is universally allowed to be uninformed. He 
is said to understand neither finance nor trade, nor how best to encou- 
rage those manufactories he would wish most to promote. It wasa 
considerable time before he could comprehend why his flotilla might 
not get to England, and he is at times singularly deficient in matters 
of general policy, and extremely impolitic in his conduct towards neu- 
tral nations. 

He sometimes plays at cards for a moment, and now and then, in 
small family parties, is seen to dance; but then it is without any sort 
of pretension to fine steps, and like a man who dances for exercise and 
to promote digestion. 

To his relations and followers he is liberal of that which does not 
belong to hin, it is true ; but of that which he might keep for himself, 
he does not, however, seem at all ambitious of acquiring a reputation 
for generosity. 

I travelled into Italy, last year, a few weeks after him, and was 
desirous, as you may suppose, of listening to the multitude of little 
anecdotes his journey and passage of the Alps, previous to his Italian 
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coronation, had given rise to. ‘The servants of the household always 
preceded, and prepared his meals ; but the use of the rooms he occu- 
pied was sufficiently well paid for by a steward who attended. To the 
postillions and guides, however, many of whom had provided new 
clothes for the occasion, not a sixpence was given at the time, nor to 
the postmasters who furnished the horses ; but a month or five weeks 
atier there came a commissioner who settled all their demands, very 
justly indeed, but not in a way to abolish the unfavourable impression 
which had been already made, and from the funds of the department. 
It had been the same on his journey to Marengo and back again, nor 
did he ever deviate into any thing like generosity but in one instance, 
when a guide, having saved him from falling down a pricipice, was 
presented with a purse of fifty Louis d’ors. I ought in justice, however, 
to mention an anecdote of him upon this occasion, and the more so, as 
I can vouch for the truth of it. A lady of Geneva being upon a visit to 
her friends at Lyons, a little before the revolution, was told of a young 
Corsican who was confined by sickness in an upper room of the hotel 
Garni, where she lodged. All that the people of the house knew of him 
was, that he was an officer of artillery, that his name was Bonaparte, 
and that his purse was very slenderly furnished. Her charity, for cha- 
rity is a virtue proper to Geneva, soon carried her to the sick man’s 
bed side, and she had at length the satisfaction to see him so far resto- 
red as to set out for his regiment, with many expressions of gratitude 
for her maternal care, and many wishes that Fortune might ever ena- 
ble him to testify his gratitude. On his coronation she wrote to him, 
and took occasion to mingle with her felicitations some account of her 
own situation, which the casualties of the times had rendered less pros- 
perous than formerly, nor was she long without an answer. She receiv- 
ed a very handsome letter, containing bank notes to the amount of four 
hundred pounds sterling, and very friendly assurances of immediate 
attention to any application which it might be convenient to her to 
make hereafter. 

In his intended journeys from place to place he is always very se- 
cret, and, when once in motion, extremely expeditious, rather, I be- 
lieve from peevishness and impatience than from any solicitude for the 
safety of his person, which is always sufficiently well guarded. 

If his servants should suppose, from what they may have heard 
him say, that he was going to take an airing, and should make prepa- 
rations for the purpose, he reprimands them, and orders his carriages 
put up, and perhaps orders them out again the moment after. He has 
even been known, upon such an occasion, to have invitations sent out, 
if they can be called invitations, fora ball, or a concert at court, and to 
set out on an excursion to the sea coast, and sometimes to a very dis- 
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tant part of his dominions, half an hour before the guests are expected. 
Those who accompany him upon such occasions know nothing of what 
is to be done, till they are told to get their hats and swords, and that 
the emperor is ready. On his return from a campaign or an excur- 
sion, noman presumes to know which of the imperial palaces he will 
drive to; but the keepers of all, from St. Cloud to Fontainbleau, must 
be ready for his reception. It offends him that any one should guess at 
his meaning, even in trifles, and he is extremely impatient of what in 
the least approaches an appearance of contradiction, and so suspicious 
of seeming to be governed, that those who wish to brig him over to 
any change of opinion, must use great circumspection. Mounier, a 
distinguished name in the earlier part of the revolution, who died the 
other day, was almost the only one of his counsellors who dared to dif- 
fer from him, and this would render him at times outrageous and even 
abusive ; but I find by the Moniteur, that he has provided very hand- 
somely for Mounier’s children. 

In speaking of this extraordinary man, we ought always to bear in 
mind his singular elevation from so low an origin. No degree of good 
sense, perhaps, which heaven ever blessed an individual with, could 
have withstood so much flattery, so much success, so much of what the 
world call prosperity, such abject servility in those who were but a few 
years ago his equals, and such mean compliances in the neighbouring 
princes. We cannot be surprised, therefore, if Bonaparte should be 
among men, and with sovereigns, even what a bold and fractious child, 
who has never known restraint, is with other children. Had he lived 
some centuries ago, his flatterers might easily have persuaded him, 
that the name he had borne before his exaltation was by no means 
that which belonged tohim. ‘They would have traced his lineage toa 
much higher source, and have made him the son of Hercules or of Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

Notwithstanding his long established habits of dissimulation, for 
there are cases in which he condescends to dissemble, his prudence 
has sometimes so far forsaken him, that he has spoken contemptuous- 
ly of the nation over whom he rules, and ridicuied their frequent chan- 
ges of government. Qn its being once menticned to him, as a reason 
for patronising the first production of an author, and for its having 
been thought proper to speak more favourably of him in a review, 
than his work, perhaps, intrinsically deserved, that the young man 
was of a family long distinguished in the annals of literature, ‘* Why 
you would not surely,” said the emperor, “ carry your ideas of here- 
ditary right so far! no, no, whatever we lose, let us, at least, pre- 
serve the republic of letters.” 
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He is not amember of this more thdn of any other republic ; he 
writes incorrectly, and ina very bad style,* andis far from being 
eloquent in speech. His sentences hang awkwardly together, and are 
produced by starts ; there is something, nevertheless, which Plutarch 
might have quoted as worthy of a Spartan, in his answer to marshal 
Soult, at the battle of Austerlitz. ‘‘ The marshal is embarrassed, 
sire,” said the aid de camp, ‘“‘ at the superior force of Russians which 
is moving to attack him, and foresees that he may be obliged to shift 
his ground.” ‘* Tell Soult J foresee no such thing” was the answer. 
‘“* He must die where he is.” 

He has no respect for the nation, as I have observed, nor have they 
any affection for him. Even his victories and acquisitions of territory 
and influence no longer flatter them. They seem to fear, and perhaps 
with reason, that France may sink at last to be a mere province in 
some great western empire, the plan of which appears every day to 
be more and more unfolded. Of the parties which divide the nation, 
the royalists cannot like, andthe republicans and jacobins must hate 
him, while many others who are indifferent to the form of govern- 
ment, and would sacrifice a great deal for domestic security, complain 
bitterly of taxes, and groan under the loss of their children by the con- 
scription. Others, again, feel hurt and offended at the elevation of se- 
vera] individuals whom they remember as equals, or perhaps infe- 
riors, and they must all agree in deploring those measures which have 
led to the arbitrary and despotic government of a single person who 
was no way entitled to any such. elevation. 

A great deal more has been published of him than could well be 
known. Great allowances, too, ought to be made for the resentment 
of those whom he has injured, and the jealousy and malignity of others. 
I believe, however, that, like the emperor Valentinian, whom he is not 
unlike in fortune and character, he is frequently more apt to indulge 
the furious emotions of temper, than to consult the dictates of reason 
and magnanimity. The expressions which he gives vent to on those 

occasions are not, indeed, quite as fatal to the object of his anger as 
thost of Valentinian. He does not call out “‘ Strike off his head ; burn 





—s. 


* I have seen several productions of his which would not bear criticism ; but the foll 
ing letter, which was addressed to the widow of admiral B—= after the battle of Aboukir, 
gives a very good idea of his style: Je sens vivement votre douleur. Le moment qui nous 
separe de |’objet que nous aimons est terrible. TI] nous isole de laterre; il fait €prouver au 
corps les convulsions de agonie; les facultés de ’ame sont aneanties ; elle ne conserve de 
relation avec l’univers qu’au travers d’un cauchemar qui altere tout. Les hommes parois- 
sent plus froids, plus egoistes, plus méchants, plus odieux qu’ils ne le sont réellement. L’on 
sent dans cette situation que si rien ne nous obligeoit ala vie il vaudroit beaucoup mieux 
mourir. Mais lorsque apres cette premiere pensée I’ on presse ses enfans contre son cceur, 
des Jarmes, des sentimens tendres raniment la Nature, et l’on vit pour ses enfans, &c. Spe 
Pieces officielles de ’armée d’ Egypte. 
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him to death ; beat him with a club till he expires ;” but he is passion- 
ate, and, in such moments, he spares noopprobrious epithet which a 
life for the most part spent in camps has brought him acquainted with, 
and his ministers are said sometimes to bear the marks of his displea- 
sure, asin the good old times of the czar Peter. ‘There is a humble 
civility of demeanor, too, in his menial servants which indicatesa 
strict and regular master ; but he has been singularly attentive to all 
his relations, and respectful] towards his mother. He had a great deal 
of trouble with them all when he was first forming his court, and spa- 
red no pains to have them instructed inevery sort of regal etiquette, the 
memory of which had been retained by a few old attendants of the ex- 
iled family, who had survived the revolution. His sisters are said to 
have provoked him extremely, upon these occasions, by their indocili- 
ty, and by their sometimes laughing when they should have gravely 
taken their lessons; but the empress, who had formerly lived at 
court, has more easily assumed the manners proper to her high sta- 
tion, and plays her part to perfection. She is said to be always affable 
and generous where she can, and as she dresses to advantage, there 
are times when she is still a pretty woman ; being no longer exposed 
to the temptation of gaming and to various sorts of extravagance, she 
is much better spoken of than during the consular government, when 
her custom was one of the greatest misfortunes that could befal a mil- 
liner or shopkeeper of any sort, and her stopping at a house in travel- 
ling a very serious calamity to the owners of it. Scandal, which, for a 
time, made so very free with her name, now leaves her unmolested ; 
nor is it very busy with the emperor, who, in deviating into some irre- 
gularities, has been merely biassed, I am persuaded, by the desire of 
appearing what the world had been accustomed to in persons of his 
rank, like Mr. Jourdain, in the Bourgeoise Gentilhomme, who, wishing 
it to be forgotten that he had ever kept a shop, was desirous of giving 
concerts on a Wednesday, as he was told all the nobility did. 

I have seen two of his brothers: Joseph, whom he is endeavouring 
to make king of Naples, and Louis, for whom he is looking about for a 
settlement. They are said to be, both of them, men of unambitious 
tempers and domestic habits. Joseph lives with great magnificence 
in the country, but has not showed himself much in Paris this winter, 
and has never been as happy, perhaps, as when his hopes of fortune 
were built upon a contract for supplying the cavalry with saddles. He is 
said to be a man of sound judgment, and very much relied upon by his 
brother ; the other is a slender sickly-looking man, with a solemn and 
thoughtful countenance. He has been deprived of the use of his right 
arm by a stroke of the palsy, is unfit for any agetive pursuits, and would 
gladly, I believe, lead a life of retirement. Lucien, who has acted a 
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distinguished part in the revolution, I have never seen. Having 
amassed vast sums of money when in power, he has lived for some 
time at a distance from court, but in the style of a prince. He has 
never, itis said, approved of Napoleon’s usurpation, nor would he 
consent to be divorced from his wife, to whom the other had taken an 
objection, on the score of character, or of former connexions. _When 
pressed upon this subject, he not only resolutely refused, but threw out 
some reflections upon the choice which his brother had made of a 
companion for life, adding, that he believed the emperor took him for 
a Frenchman. There are several sisters of the family ; but the only 
one I have seen is madame Murat, who is handsome, with a great deal 
of the Napoleon character, however, in her face. ‘The princess Louis 
has nothing distinguished in her appearance ; but seems good natured. 
It was at a meeting of the corps legislatif that I saw these ladies toge- 
ther with the empress. They were seated in a box immediately in 
front of the emperor, and at the foot of his statue, which, with less 
observance of propriety than is usualin this land of taste, is placed 
opposite to the throne, and in a costume that partakes more of the gla- 
diator than of the emperor. 

The hall has the air of a handsome theatre, with what might be 
the pit and boxes thrown into one, for the accommodation of the se- 
nate, the legislative body, and the tribunate. Above is a gallery for 
spectators, and in the centre, facing it, is a small recess, in the nature 
of a stage, where the throne was placed, with room for a dozen or 
more persons about it. 

The speech which the emperor delivered was such as you have 
seen it inthe papers. It was replete with eulogiums on the army, nor 
was it less expressive of his high sense of the proofs of affection given 
him by the whole French nation. It contained also a wish for peace, 
even with England, and breathed a dreadful spirit of enmity against 
the queen of Naples, whom he threatened with the full weight of his 
implacable vengeance. He added, for the information of his faithful 
subjects, that a few ships had been lost in consequence of a tempest at 
the conclusion of an action, which had been very imprudently hazard- 
ed against superior numbers. This speech, though short, he read, 
and, to appearance, with some difficulty, without once removing his 
eyes from the paper, and without any action, except a motion of the 
hand when he spoke of the queen of Naples. He seemed, in short, 
far otherwise than I am told he is upon the field of battle. He was 
agitated, I observed, and he breathed with difficulty, and, whether 
oppressed with the splendor which surrounded him, or out of patience 
at the tediousness of the ceremony, there was a mixed expression of 
anger and of sorrow very strongly marked upon his countenance. I de 
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‘not think that in the whole course of my life I ever saw a countenance 
which held out less encouragement to any one who might be disposed 
to ask a favour from, or throw himself upon the mercy of another. I 
how felt more forcibly than I had yet done in France, the blessing of 
being born in a freé country, and as we looked down upon the plumes 
which waved below, it had the appearance of some splendid exhibi- 
tion at the opera, while the emperor, in his Spanish dress, received 
with shouts of applause and the clapping of hands, and saluted again 
in the same manner when he had finished speaking, instead of convey- 
ing to my mind any idea of regal dignity, made me think rather of 
some favourite actor in Richard III, nor would the expressions which 
Smollet applies to this valiant usurper of the crown of England, be in- 
applicable on the present occasion.—‘* If one could forget the danger 
of the precedent in so flagrant a usurpation, it might be confessed that 
Richard was, in many respects most eminently qualified to reign. He 
had courage, capacity, and knowledge ; and he enacted wise laws 
and salutary regulations: but he was dark, silent, reserved, selfish, 
and cruel, a stranger to every soft emotion, and perfect’in the arts of 
dissimulation. His ruling passion was ambition, and, in the gratifica- 
tion of this, he could trample upon any law, either human or divine ; 
or commit any crime which, even ata hasty view, seemed necessary 
for his purpose.” 

Thad liked his appearance much better a few days before, on the 
parade at the Carousel, where his horse, as Comines says of Charles 
VIII, gave a dignity tohis air not unworthy the cunqueror of Marengo 
and Austerlitz. These parades occur very-frequently when he is in 
Paris, and draw an immense crowd, as if it were a novelty to see,five or 
six thousand men under arms. ‘Lhe troops perform no evolutions, on 
these occasions, but remain in their ranks, while the emperor either 
rides or walks about, inspecting every thing, from the harnessing of 
the flying artillery to the cravat of a conscript. The soldiers are, for 
the most part, young men and very much of a size. There was no- 
thing to be admired in their marching but I was struck with their si- 
ience and their general air of obedience. ' The officers, on the contra- 
ry, make an appearance in which more of the national character is 
perceivable. They are frequently handsome, but seem to put on as 
fierce a look as possible, and have a certain semi-barbarian smartness 
in the size of their~hats, in the manner of wearing their sash, and in 
the display of their whole person. This may do very well in the field, 
but it seems to unfit them for society, which has so far gained by the 
change, if half what we have heard be true, of the dissolute lives and 
seducing arts of their predecessors. A French officer is now dange- 
rous only on the frontiers and to the enemy. At home he forms one of 
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a class apart, which does not aspire to be ever seen in good company. 
‘The pay of the common men is still only five sous a day, with a ra- 
tion of bread and wine. ‘They are allowed no meat, except when in 
active service. 

What surprised me most, at the only review I was present, was to 
perceive the numbers of people who burst through the guards, in or- 
der to present their petitions. ‘The emperor received them very gra- 
ciously, and gave the petitions toa person who followed him with a 
large bag for that purpose, 

~ Heaven alone knows what will be the end of this extraordinary 
man. He has great abilities unquestionably, nor are his talents for 
war unaccompanied by many such as could best fit him for the arts of 
peace. ‘* Rising from a private station, and covering his designs under 
seeming obedience to a government which he has trampled upon, 
when it ceased to promote his views, he has served all parties pa- 
tiently for a while, and commanded them all victoriously at last. He 
has overrun every corner of Europe, and subdued, with equal ease, 
the poverty of the north and the riches of the south. He has made for 
himself a station among princes, and is rot only adopted as a brother, 
but counted as @ superior by these gods of the earth.’”* 

But how has mankind been benefited by these phenomena which 
have risen up from among them? The pride of a great and gallant na- 
tion is humbled by the ascendency which their own servant has proud- 
ly assumed overthem. Those barriers which separated one kingdom 
from another, and which served to secure the repose of the other na- 
tions of Europe, have been broken down; a wider field is now opened 
for the range of Ambition at the expense of the human race; anda 
death-stroke has been given to Liberty in every corner of the confi- 
nent. Neither morality, meanwhile, nor religion, nor science, nor any 
useful art, has been promoted by those victories and that success which 
have been so much extolled ; and ‘hat name which might have been 
transmitted to future ages with the blessings of a grateful posterity, 
will serve only, as Johnson says of Charles XII, 








‘¢ To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 





* Hume of Cromwell. 
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LIFE OF GENERAL GATES. 








BIOGRAPHY=—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL HORATIO GATES, 
Concluded from page 484, vol. 11. 


GATES was in a private station, residing on his farm in 
Virginia, in June, seventeen hundred and eighty. The low 
state of their affairs in the southern districts induced con- 
gress, on the thirteenth of that month, to call him to the chief 
command in that quarter. The state of affairs in Pennsyl- 
vania, Jersey, and N ew-York, afforded sufficient employ- 
ment for Washington, and Gates being the next in rank 
and reputation, was resorted to as the last refuge of his suf- 
fering country. 

The efforts of the British in the southern states had been 
very strenuous and successful. Charleston, the chief city, 
had been taken. All the American detachments, collected 
with great difficulty, easily dissolved by their own fears, ill 
furnished with arms, and unqualified for war, by inexperi- 
ence and want of discipline, were instantly overwhelmed and 
dispersed by the well-equipped cavalry of Tarleton, and the 
veterans of Rawdon and Cornwallis. The American leaders 
were famous for their valour, perseverance, and activity ; 
but these qualities would not supply the place of guns, and 
of hands to manage them. At this crisis Gates took the 
command of that miserable remnant which bore the name of 
the southern army, and which mustered about fifteen hun- 


dred men. A very numerous and formidable force exist- - 


ed in the promises of North-Carolina and Virginia.e The 
paper armies of the new states always made a noble appear- 
ance. Ail the muniments of war overflowed the skirts of 
these armies ; but, alas! the field was as desolate as the pa- 
per estimate was full. The promised army proved to be 
only one tenth of the stipulated number, and assembled at 
the scene of action long after the fixed time. The men were 
destitute of arms and ammunition, and scantily supplied both 
with the patriotism and courage of true soldiers. 
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Two modes of immediate action were proposed. One 











was to advance into the country possessed by the enemy, by 
a road somewhat circuitous, but which would supply the ar- 
my with accommodations and provisions. Gates was averse 
to dilatory measures. He was, perhaps, somewhat misled 
by the splendid success which had hitherto attended him. 
He was anxious to come to action immediately, and to termi- 
nate the war by a few bold and energetic efforts. He therefore 
resolved to collect all the troops into one body, and to meet 
the enemy as soon as possible. Two days after his arrival 
in camp he began his march by the most direct road. This 
road, unfortunately, led through a barren country, in the hot- 
test and most unwholesome season of the year. 

During this march all the forebodings of those who pre-. 
ferred a different track were amply fulfilled. A scanty sup- 
ply of cattle, found nearly wild in the woods, was their prin- 


} 

cipal sustenance, while bread or flour was almost wholly 
wanting, and when we add to a scarcity of food the maligni- 
’ ty of the climate and the season, we shall not wonder that 
4 the work of the enemy was anticipated in the destruction of 
e considerable numbers by disease. The perseverance of 
s Gates, in surmounting the obstacles presented by piny thick- 
3 ets and dismal swamps, deserves praise, however injudicious 
d the original choice of such a road may be thought by some. 
1€ In this course he effected a junction with some militia of 
of North-Carolina, and with a detachment under Porterfield. 

n- He finally took possession of Clermont, whence the 
Bt British commander, lord Rawdon, had previously withdrawn. 
he That general prepared, by collecting and centering his forces 
ar in one body, to overwhelm him in a single battle. Lord 
of Rawdon was posted with his forces at Camden. After 
a- some deliberation, the American leader determined to ap- 
be proach the English, and expose himself to the chance of a 
_ at battle. 

ere Rumour had made the numbers of the Americans much 
oth greater than they really were in the imagination of the Bri- 


tish. Cornwallis himself hastened to the scene ef action, 
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and, though mustering all his strength for this arduous occa- 
sion, could not bring above two thousand effective men into 
the field. Nineteen, however, out of twenty of these were 
veterans of the most formidable qualifications. With the 
reenforcement of seven hundred Virginian militia and some 
other detachments, Gates’s army did not fall short of four 
thousand men. A very small portion of these were regular 
troops, while the rest were a wavering and undisciplined mi- 
litia, whose presence was rather injurious than beneficial. 

Notwithstanding his inferiority of numbers, Cornwallis 

found that a retreat would be more pernicious than a battle 
under the worst .auspices ; and he himself, on the sixteenth 
of August, prepared to attack his enemy. General Gates 
had taken the same resolution at the same time ; and the ad- 
verse forces came to an engagement in which the Americans 
suffered a defeat. The loss of the battle was ascribed with 
reason to the cowardice and unskilfulness of the militia. 
Among these the rout and confusion was absolute and irre- 
trievable, and Gates had the singular fortune of conducting 
the most prosperous and the most disastrous of the military 
enterprises in this war. 

Here was a dismal reverse in the life of Gates. His 
prosperous scale sunk at Camden as fast as it had mounted 
at Saratoga. There had been a difference of opinion as to 
the best: road to the theatre of action, and the hardships and 
diseases which one party had foretold would infest the road 
which he took,yactually exceeded what was menaced. A bat- 
#le lost against half the number, in circumstances where the 
‘vanquished army was taken, in some degree, by surprise, 
‘would not fail to suggest suspicions as to the caution or dis- 
cernment of the general. 

Gates contmued in command till October the fifth in the 
same -year, about fifty days.after the disaster at Camden. 
In this interval he had been busily employed in repairing the 
consequences. of that defeat, .and.was, now reposing for the 
winter. He was, .on that day, however, displaced, and sub- 
jected to:the.inquiry.of a-special court. This inquiry was a 
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a tedious one, but terminated finally in the acquittal of the 
general. He was reinstated in his military command in the 
year seventeen hundred and eighty-two. In the meantime, 
however, the great scenes of the southern war, especially the 
capture of Cornwallis, had past. Little room was afforded 
to anew general to gather either laurels or henbane. A par- 
ticular detail of those transactions in which he was concern- 
ed exceeds the limits prescribed to this hasty sketch. In 
like manner we.are unable to digest that voluminous mass of 
letters, €vidences, and documents by which the resolution of 
congress, in favour of his conduct at Camden, was dictated. 

The capture of Cornwallis, which produced such grand 
and immediate consequences, swallowed up the memory of all 
former exploits, and whatever sentence the impartial histori- 
an may pronounce on the comparative importance of the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne, and the surrender of Cornwallis, to the 
national welfare, or to the merit of the leaders, the people of 
that time could not hearken to any such parallel. They 
swam in joy and exultation, and the hero of York-town was 
alike with congress and with people the only saviour of his 
country. 

If Cornwallis was encompassed with insuperable obsta- 
cles to retreat when his situation became desperate, and all 
sources of new supply of provision were exhausted; if he 
was surrounded by enemies more numerous than his own 
troops, such likewise were the circumstances of Burgoyne, 
and which ensured the assailants a victory in both cases. 
In Burgoyne’s case these obstacles to retreat were partly fo- 
rest and morass, but chiefly consisted in the caution and la- 
bour of Schuyler and of Gates. The mounds which enclo- 
sed Cornwallis consisted entirely of a formidable fleet of a 
foreign power, and the greater part of his assailants were fo- 
reign auxiliaries. Gates completed the destruction of his 
adversary, already half executed by his own folly, and by 
the skill and diligence of Gates’s predecessors ; but that plan 


by which Cornwallis was plunged into a desperate situation, 
VoL. 111. @ . 
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was wholly digested by the wisdom of Washington. Corn- 
wallis’s surrender was the signal for peace, which every one 
recognised as soon as it was displayed ; but the event at Sa- 
ratoga, as to its influence on the event of the war, might be a 
topic of endless dispute. 

A second mysterious and delicate transaction of this war, 
was the conduct of the officers at the close of it. They de- 
manded payment of their wages in arrear, but this being quite 


impossible, they threatened that vengeance which their mili- 


tary union had put in their power. Thus the thoughtful ob- 
server, who foresaw in this revolution nothing but the usual 
course, from a well regulated government to a military usur- 
pation, imagined the next step in such a progress was alrea- 
dy at hand. He overlooked, however, the character of the 
great leader, who added to the perseverance of Cromwell 
and the magnanimity of Cesar the integrity of the wisest 
and best of men. 

The secret history of this conspiracy would be very cu- 
rious, and either the enemies or friends of Gates would find 
something of importance to his character. Yet nice and ar- 
duous indeed would be the task of exhibiting that something 
to the public. The author must be silent on this subject, 
from a sense of justice, which will not suffer him to act upon 
his own imperfect knowledge, in a case where any decision 
must be of the utmost consequence to the fame of a great 
man, dead.* 





* J have often been surprised to observe that in an age where the 
facilities of writing and publishing are so great, there should be so few 
books of the most valuable kind. The memoirs of great men, written 
by themselves. In times of revolution the number of such men mul- 
tiply, and in other cases they write and publish by thousands ; but in 
our revolution where can such a performance be found? Excepting 
slight and contemptible specimens of se//-written memoirs, I recol- 
lect none. The letters of Washington are precious relics indeed, and 
the letters of all official characters would be valuable beyond estima- 
tion. These, indeed, will become of popular value in time ; and im- 
mense collections of letters will be rescued from the bottoms of moul- 
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When the revolution was completed Gates retired to his 
plantation in Virginia. We are unacquainted with the par- 
ticulars of his domestic economy; but have reason to infer 
that it was eminently mild and liberal, since seven years af- 
terwards, when he took up his final residence in New-York, 
he gave freedom to his slaves. Instead of turning these mi- 
serable wretches to the highest profit, he made provision for 
the old and infirm, while several of them testified their at- 
tachment to him by remaining in his family. In the charac- 
teristic virtue of planters, hospitality, Gates had no competi- 
tor, and his reputation may well be supposed to put that vir- 
tue toa hard test. He purchased, in the neighbourhood of 
New-York, a spacious house, with valuable ground, for the 
life of himself and his wife, and here, with few exceptions, 
he remained for the rest of his life. 

No wonder that the military leaders in the revolution 
should aspire to the enjoyment of its civil honours after- 








wards. ‘The war was too short to create a race of mere sol- 
diers. The merchants and lawyers who entered the army 
became merchants and lawyers again, and had lost none of 
their primitive qualifications for administering the civil go- 
vernment. Gates, however, was a singular example among 
the officers of high rank. His original profession was a sol- 
dier, and disabled him from acquiring the capacity suitable 
to the mere magistrate and senator. During twenty-three 
years he was only for a short time in a public body. In the 
year 1800 he was elected to the New-York legislature in 
consequence of a critical balance of the parties in that state, 





dy trunks, and make their journey to public libraries. Even manu- 
script memoirs of that period must start into life in the course of cen- 
turies ; but in the meantime what havoc will be made among them 
by the policy, carelessness, or ignorance of families! Thirty years 
have not been sufficient to give this value to the records of the revolu- 
tion, and the hand of Time is brushing fast into oblivion the only docu- 
ments connected with the revolution which are of most value. Tr 

only genuine testimonies to the truth of events. 
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and withdrew again into private life as soon as the purpose 
for which he was elected was gained. 

Gates was a zealous partizan; but he was, as a man of 
ambition, so far unfortunate, that his party was a minor part 
of the nation, and consequently excluded from office and 
emolument. When the national government was formed, a 
grand schism took place, known by the names of federalists 
and anti-federalists. The French revolution added new bit- 
terness and new topics of dissention to this division. ‘The 
former outnumbering the latter, administered the govern- 
ment for several years, and hence Gates enjoyed less general 
consideration than his former rank and services certainly en- 
titled him to claim. With a very large part of the people 
his former services and merits were no atonement for his 
present political offences. And, seeing all things through 
the eyes of faction, his political creed was as derogatory to his 
understanding as to his morals. ‘This is not a time or place 
to draw a minute portrait of his character. We. can only 
say, in general, that he had a handsome person, tending to 
corpulence in the middle of life; remarkably courteous to 
all; and carrying good humour sometimes beyond the nice 
limit of dignity. He is said to have received a classical 
education, and not to have entirely neglected that advantage 
in after life. To science, literature, or erudition, however, 
he made no pretensions ; but gave indisputable marks of a 
social, amiable and benevolent disposition. He had two 
wives, the last of whom, who still survives him, he brought 
from Virginia. She has been much admired for her man- 
ners and conversation. He died without posterity at his cus- 
tomary abode near New-York, on the tenth of April 1806, 
after having counted a long series of seventy-eight years.* 








* Respect for the reader obliges the writer of the above perform- 
ance to mention as an apology for some of its defects, that a greater 
part was written when sickness disabled him from consulting books 
or holding the pen. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


THE MINERALOGIST, NO. I. 


THE importance of mineralogical research in America, 
must be evident to every one who has the welfare of his 
country at heart. To the artist it is obviously of primary 
importance at the present juncture. Many of the metals, 
heretofore supplied by Europe are scarce and dear, and 
many are not to be procured at any rate. To the man of 
education and leisure, this science presents a never-failing 
source of instruction and amusement; he acquires an accu- 
racy in determining the external character of things, and by 
making himself acquainted with the matter of which this 
earth is composed, he will be induced to extend his re- 
searches, in order to acquire a knowledge of the more 
extensive relation of minerals. Although many persons 
through the medium of ignorance view the study of mine- 
ralogy, as an insignificant and easily acquired branch of 
science, the time, I hope, is not far distant, when such pre- 
tenders will sink into deserved contempt. The few re- 
searches that have been made, and the success with which 
they have been crowned, should stimulate our ambition, to 
explore the hidden paths of mineralogical America. 

As far as our inquiries have extended, we have met 
with earthy substances and metals, resembling (both im their 
chymical combination and geognosy) those found in Euro- 
pean countries. Gold, iron, lead, zinc, copper, some va- 
tieties of arsenical ores, and chrome, on which last men- 
tioned ore a set of experiments are now performing, in 
order to obtain its combinations (so necessary to the painter) 
which in a short time may be procured here, at the same 
rate as in London and Paris. From these circumstances 
we may fairly infer that other valuable metals may be found 
in America. 

The naturalist in the third number, volume II, of The 
Port Folio, asserts that native antimony exists in this coun- 
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try, and rests his assertion upon its frequent occurrence in 
many parts of Europe; I presume he means the su/phuret, 
not the native antimony, as this never occurs in quantity 


and in but few localities; it is said to have been found in” 


Andreasburg, in the Hartz, and on the mountains of Cha- 
lalanches in Dauphiny, the unfrequency of its occurrence 
renders it of little importance than to adorn the cabinet of 
the mineralogist. The radiated gray antimony (mine d’anti- 
moine grise of Hauy) which is a sulphuret, and from which 
the pure metal is obtained, is that employed in the fabrica- 
tion of types, &c. Its striking resemblance to the sulphuret. 
of antimony of the shops, is such, that unless it is accompa- 
nied with its matrix, it is next to impossible to distinguish 
them. This similarity renders persons unacquainted with 
it liable to imposition; I would therefore recommend to 
those whose interest it is, to beware the cheat, as an apothe- 
cary, of this city (who should have known better) was de- 
ceived by its resemblance to black lead. 

That the substance mentioned by Mr. Thompson, and 
which on attempting to melt, was volatilized, cannot from 
that circumstance be supposed to have been the ore in 
question, is evident ; as many other ores, especially sulphurets, 
exhibit the same phenomena on exposure to heat; some 
species of martial pyrites and blende, each resembling anti- 
mony in some of their external characters, are volatilized, 
by an increase of temperature; thus the ore described by 
Mr. Thompson might have been a sulphuret of iron, or 
zinc, or arsenic, instead of antimony. I do not mean, by 
these observations, to damp the ardor of the explorator, but 
to place him on his guard, by showing him how easily he 
may be deceived. That the opinion of the “ Naturalist” 
may prove to be correct, by the actual discovery of antimo- 
ny, is a circumstance “ devoutly to be wish’d,” but I place 
very little reliance upon the information he details, save 
that of the specimen presented to the mineralogist, whose 
knowledge cannot be doubted. So many impositions have 
been played off, that I am sceptical as to the information of 
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any person, who has not a competent knowledge of the 
subject; and I fear that colonel Mooring and Mr. Thomp- 
son were deceived; for a circumstance of so much impor- 
tance to the individual, and the public, could not have re- 
mained enveloped in obscurity to this day. 

For the government of those who are unacquainted with 
the determinate characters of antimonial ore, I will subjoin 
a short account of that which is most commonly found, and 
from which the antimony of commerce is obtained. 

Its geognostic situation is always in veins, both in pri- 
mitive and transition mountains, it is generally accompanied 
with one or more of the following ores: lead glance, martial 
pyrites, sulphuret of zinc and arsenic, and with carbonate 
of lime and quartz. Its colour is generally a light lead 
gray, and it not unfrequently displays a tempered steel-co- 
loured tarnish, its fracture is brilliant, and exhibits a broad 
or narrow stallitece radiation, it is a degree harder than black 
lead, and like it, flies off in small particles when cut with a 
knife, it is easily melted, and emits a sulphureous smell, 
accompanied with white smoke; if its external characters 
should be insufficient to develop it, let a small quantity of 
the ore be dissolved in nitric acid; into the solution, pour 
rain or river water, if it is antimony, a considerable white 
precipitate will be formed. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DISCOVERY OF A REAL AND ENTIRE MAMMOTH. 


THE account of this interesting discovery is given by a Mr. Adams, 
an Englishman, long resident at St. Petersburg, whose love of science 
was not to be controled by dangers and difficulties, and all the horrors 
of a distant journey to the frozen regions of Asiatic Russia. Having 
remained a few days at Jakousk on the river Lena, and provided him- 
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self with recommendatory letters to the agents of government, and to 
some wealthy traders in fur, whom the love of gain keeps wandering 
for years on the borders of the Frozen Ocean, in the most uncomfort- 
able of all climates, he proceeded to descend the river, sometimes in 
boats, and sometimes on a reindeer, which he describes as the most 
disagreeable substitute for a horse he was ever condemned to. The 
people inhabiting those wild regions where the Lena falls into the 
sea, call themselves Tongoux, and their country Angerdam. To the 
north of the embouchure is an Istmus, which, though faintly marked 
on our maps, is of considerable extent, and here it is usual for the 
neighbouring tribes to assemble during the short summer they are fa- 
voured with in quest of fish, and of mammoth teeth, or horns, (they 
may be called either) which are frequently found scattered upon the 
strand.’ It was in one of these excursions that a Tongoux chief, called 
Soumachoff, perceived in the summer of 1799, an unknown mass, in- 
cased toward the upper extremity of a block of ice, which had been 
thrown ashore, and left by the waves. In the succeeding summer he 
could distinguish one side, and afterwards the feet of an animal of 
great size, which he soon conjectured to be the mammoth, but on his 
return home to communicate the good news, the seers of the tribe 
alarmed him by denouncing the vengeance of heaven, if he proceeded 
any further in his enterprise. A similar monster had appeared but 
once before, they said, and all who had presumed to examine it, and 
thus pry into the secrets of nature, had fallen victims to a. contagious 
disorder ; as all wisdom and all power of communication with the gods 
in these barbarous countries resides in a few old men, Soumachoff re- 
proached himself with his impiety, and had nearly died of a violent 
illness, with which he was shortly after seized. Finding himself alive 
however at the end of five years, and that his hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions had been moré than usually successful, he determined to pur- 
sue his projects in defiance of the seers. It fortunately happened too, 
that the interval of summer having been longer than usual in the 
year 1804, the ice immediately about the mammoth was melted, and 
the body of the animal, being extricated from the case where it had 
been, for many centuries probably, contained, and impelled by its 
enormous weight, rolled down upon the strand below, where Souma- 
choff and his friends were assembled; delighted with their prize, they 
immediately proceeded to saw off the teeth, which weighed upwards 
of four hundred pounds, and were sold for fifty roubles, and the car- 
cass was then abandoned to those who chose to feed their dogs with it, 
and to the wild beasts of the desert. 

It was two years after this, in the year 1806, that Mr. Adams 
arrived at the spot, where the skeleton of the animal covered by the 
hide was still extended. His first care was to have the hide taken off, 
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and the united efforts of ten men were necessary to drag it along, and 
stretch it open to the sun. He then separated the bones in such a 
manner as to be able to put them together again, and returned after 
a few excursions into the neighbouring country, which he has related 
in a very interesting manner, perfectly repaid, he says, for all the fa- 
tigue he had undergone, and the expense he had incurred. The 
mammoth in question appears to have been nine feet high, and four- 
teen feet in length, with a long and shaggy mane, but with no tail as 
the elephant has, and differing in some other less important particu- 
lars from that animal; they are probably varieties of one species; the 
bones of its head weighed four hundred and fifty pounds. TI shall 
conclude the very imperfect extract Ihave given of Mr. Adams’s ac- 
count in his own words: ‘‘On comparing the mammoth in my pos- 
session with the description of the one discovered near New-York, 
there appears tobe a considerable difference between them : this last, 
to judge by the indication of its teeth, must have been a carniverous 
animal, which was not the case with mine; the thick fur of mine 
would imply that it had been a native of the colder regions, but still 
it would be difficult to conceive how it became incased in ice. As to 
the remains of mammoths which have been discovered in the southern 
parts of Europe,’ the probability is, that they have been transported 
there at a very distant period by the violence of some great inunda- 
tion.” It is added in a note, that Mr. Adams proposes to séll his ske- 
leton of a mammoth, and to apply the proceeds to the expenses of an 
excursion which he hopes to make to the islands of Jachou and of 
Sichou, not without some expectation of findine’there a part of the 
American continent. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE TABLE D’HOTE.—NO. II. 


Aversion to Matrimony. 

Many of the young females in Greenland have such a deep-rooted 
abhorrence to matrimony, that when they are much importuned by 
suitors, and aré’afraid of the compulsory interference of their parents, 
they elope into the woods, and cut off their hair. The disgrace atten- 
dant on the loss of this elegant ornament of the head, is so great in'that 
island, that it effectually secures them from further importunity, by 
VoL. III. p 
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scaring away their lovers. Our American ladies cannot be charged 
with such an odious violation of the first and most imperious command 
issued by the Almighty, in the twenty-cighth verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

Education efiitomized. 

THERE are numberless books extant on the subject of education, 
and many of them possessed of very considerable merit. I have, how- 
ever, lately met with two lines of a venerable old writer, which appear 
to me toembrace the quintessence of the moral education of children. 
They are in a work of great merit, which is very scarce, a copy 
whereof is to be found in our city library. It is called “ Introductio ad 
Prudentiam—by Thomas Fuller.” Be it observed, that although the 
title is in Latin, the work is in English. The lines are—‘“ Let your 

first lesson to your children be OBEDIENCE. The second may be 
what you please.’ I should consider it an affront to the reader’s un- 
derstanding to suppose a comment necessary. 

A cruel fair one. 

PERHAPS a more wanton exposure of the life of a brave man, and 
a faithful lover, has never occurred, than in the case I subjoin. In the 
reign of Francis I, M. de Lorges, a man of great merit, paid his ad- 
dresses for a considerable time to a young lady, by whom they were 
favourably received. ‘The lovers were present at a fight of lions, 
given on some grand occasion by the monarch. The lady, with a 
hideous degree of levity, folly, and cruelty, threw her glove into the 
arena, and told her lover, if his affection for her was sincere, he must 
go and bring it toher. Without a moment’s hesitation, he undaunted- 
ly descended—put his cap over one hand—and took his sword in the 
other. Very fortunately the lions made no attempt to molest him; 
and he was therefore enabled to obey the hard-hearted fair without 
mjury. When he returned, he threw the glove at her with a high 
degree of resentment for the wanton and unfeeling manner in which 

she had exposed his life to such imminent hazard. He never renew- 
ed his suit. 
A striking contrast. 

To the preceding story I shall furnish a very remarkable and 
striking contrast. About the beginning of the last century, when it 
was fashionable in Spain for gentlemen of the first respectability to 
take a part in the bull fights, asa point of honour, a young cavalier 
having learned that a number of the most ferocious bulls of the moun- 
tains were to be exhibited at a bull feast, resolved to engage with 
one of them in honour of a young lady, to whom he was betrothed. She 
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used every possible means to prevent him—begged, prayed, and im- 
plored. It wasallin vain. He was inflexibly determined to carry his 
purpose into execution. On the day appointed, he advanced into the 
arena, and had hardly begun the attack, when an elegant stripling rush- 
edin and stepped between him and the bull. In a few minutes the bold 
assailant received a mortal wound, and in falling discovered so much 
of the visage, as satisfied the distressed cavalier that it was his beloved 
fair one, who in the fruitless attempt to rescue him from destruction, 
had fallen a victim herself. He then made a still more desperate 
attack upon the bull, which he killed—but in the combat received 
several mortal wounds. He was taken away, and laid in the same 
chamber with the faithful but unfortunate fair. They were both con- 
signed to one common grave. 
Sense and understanding. 

THERE appears considerable confusion in the use of these terms. 
They are sometimes employed as if they were synonimous—but gene- 
rally as conveying meanings very different. The latter, I believe, is 
the correct mode. 

So far from their being synonimous, or the possession of the one 
quality implying the co-existence of the other, I am persuaded that 
the instances of persons being endowed with the one, and being nearly 
or totally devoid of the other, are much more numerous than those in 
which they are combined together. 

I have in vain sought in Piozzi’s British Synonimy, for any explana- 
tion that would reflect light upon the subject. 

By sense is implied that sober quality, which is sometimes styled . 
prudence, or discretion, and whose operations are principally directed 
to just opinions, and correct conduct, in the common affairs of life, 
It is likewise termed good sense, and common sense. 

Understanding is a faculty of a higher order. It implies considera- 
ble intellectual endowments—quick perceptions—nice discrimination 
—brilliant :magination, &c. &c. 

To exemplify this theory. A man may not only possess intellec- 
tual powers of the first class, but have those powers cultivated to the 
highest degree by education, and intercourse with society—he may be 
profoundly skilled in all the arts and sciences—be a first rate poet 
and painter—be equal as an orator to Demosthenes, Cicero, Chat- 
ham, Burke, or Curran—and yet be so totally void of sense, as to 
render himself not merely ridiculous, but contemptible. He may, in 
fine, exemplify what the witty Rochester wrote of Charles IT: 


« Who never said 2 foolish thing— 
And never did a wise one.’’ 
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Let us examine the other side of the question. There are numbers 
of men tobe found, who are not only ignorant of all the arts and 
sciences, but by nature totally incapable of acquiring them—whose 
perceptions are to the last degree dull—who cannot write twenty con- 
nected lines on any plain subject in the humblest prose—who can 
hardly discriminate between blank verse and rhyme, or between a 
drawing and an engraving—and some of whom can neither read nor 
write—and who nevertheless in all the affairs of the world, cisplay so 
much of that valuable quality, sense, as not only seldomer never to 
render themselves ridiculous, but to pass through the world with es- 
teem and respect. 


Duelling. 

THE great increase of the practice of duelling has very justly 
excited considerable indignation in the public mind, and called forth 
the interference of some of our legislatures, and other public bodies of 
men, in the hope, may it not be vain! of arresting its further progress. 
Society ought to frown down the perpetrators of this outrage upon all 
laws, human and divine. Among the victims to the perverted idea 
of honour, which is the parent of duelling, may be enumerated some 
of the most valuable men this country has produced. It is not long 
since, there were accounts in a single gazette of three duels, two of 
them fatal. 

The reader will doubtless learn with horror, that in the reign of 
Henry IV of France, which extended to twenty-one years, no less than 
four thousand persons were murdered in France in this summary 
mode. So predominant was the rage for duelling at that era, that a 
gentleman who had never fought a duel, was but lightly esteemed in 
the fashionable world. And the horrible infatuation extended so far, 
that he who had killed three, or four, or five, was in much higher 
reputation, than he who had only killed one or two. 


Extravagance in attire. 

MARGARET of Navarre, who was married to Philip II of Spain, 
was so passionately fond of variety of dress, that she never wore a 
suit of clothes more than once. When she took them off at night, she 
presented them to some of her attendants. Her cheapest dress cost 
her from three to four hundred crowns. 

Fashion. 

Of the despotism of fashion, I have never met with a stronger in- 
stance than the following. Madame de Fontanges, mistress to Louis 
XIV, invented a sort of head-dress that was of the most towering 
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height, and encumbered with some of the most extravagant orna- 
ments. It spread at court like wildfire, and in a few days had gained 
a complete victory over all its competitors. Louis, as every one ac- 
quainted with his history knows, was a most absolute prince, and ge- 
nerally his will or wish was the sovereign law of the land. But this 
fashion set him at defiancd: for though he expressed an extreme de- 
gree of dislike to it, the ladies retained it for a considerable time, and 
it was not finally expelled till the countess of Shaftesbury, the lady of 
the English ambassador, ridiculed it so successfully, that it was obli- 
ged to take flight. Louis was very considerably mortified, that after 
having completely baffled him, it was defeated by a foreign lady. 
Tenacity of the vital principle. 

Our surprise is very frequently excited by the most extraordinary 
escapes of individuals from frightful dangers, and the most tremen- 
dous accidents. ‘There are men to be met with, each of whom has un- 
dergone as much corporal injury as has sufficed to hurry half a dozen, 
or a dozen others, to ‘* that country from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns.’ There is at present in Lexington, Kentucky, a most remark- 
able instance of this kind. John R. Shaw, a well-digger, besides hav- 
ing experienced a great number of other accidents and misfortunes, has 
been four times blown,up and miserably mangled in blasting rocks in 
the line of his profession. He has actually lost one eye, four fingers, one 
thumb, and'seven toes. I annex an extract from the statement published 
by Dr. Fishback, of the fourth accident, to convey an idea to the reader 
of the lamentable havoc that was made upon him. ‘‘ The skull was 
fractured upon the frontal bone, a little to the right of its middle, and 
just below the edge of the hair. In consequence of a very considera- 
ble depression, it became necessary to trepan the part, by which a 
great number of small pieces of bone were taken out, and the depres- 
sion entirely removed. The bone forming the wall of the external 
corner of the left eye, was likewise broken, which was also removed. 
His right shin bone was very much shattered. ‘The left arm was frac- 
tured in one place, with the loss of two fingers, and the rest very much 
bruised. His right arm was broken in two places, one just above the 
wrist, and the other at the elbow, with a considerable injury of the 
hand. The skin upon the breast and stomach was very much bruised 
and cut; from which I inferred he was leaning over the blast. His 
mouth, nose, skin of the face, eyes and head, were exceedingly woun- 
ded. Having several years before lost the use of his right eye, but lit- 
tle hopes remained, should he recover, of his ever enjoying the advan- 
tage of sight again, as the surface of the remaining eye was considera- 
bly bruised and torn by a number of small pieces of stone. In addition 
to the above, his face was enormously swelled, and covered with blood, 
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gunpowder, and dirt, so that it was utterly impossible to recognize the 
lineaments of John R. Shaw.” 

It must be agreeable information to the reader to state that this 
mangled object has quite recovered, and still follows his profession. 
He has lately written and published his life and adventures, wherein 
are to be found many extraordinary and interesting events and hair- 
breadth escapes. 

A single defect. 

I lately read a grand description of a most superb and magnificent 
theatre, which is decorated in the highest style of elegance and splen- 
dor. There is, however, a smal/ drawback upon its advantages, 
which is, that owing to its immense size, and some error in the con- 
struction of it, a very considerable proportion of the persons in it can- 
not by any means hear the performers. 

Legal forms. 

Lord Kaimes, in his very interesting work, entitled ‘“‘ Sketches of 
the History of Man,” (which, by the way, deserves to be much oftener 
perused that it has been of late years) informs us of two capital convic- 
tions having been set aside in England in consequence of very small er- 
rors in the indictments. In one case, murdravit was used instead of 
murderavit ; inthe other felonzter for felonice. 

Three or four years since, an attrocious ruffian, of the name of Don- 
nelly, was, on the clearest evidence, convicted at Carlisle in this state, 
of having murdered his wife with almost every possble circumstance 
of the most hideous barbarity. To enter into the frightful detail 
would cost too much to the feelings of a reader of sensibility. After 
conviction, his counsel moved to have the verdict set aside on various 
grounds, among which one was an error in the verdict of the grand jury. 
In that document it was stated that they found the bill on their oaths 
and affirmations, whereas there was but one of them affirmed. I am 
happy to be able to add that the court overruled the objections, and 
did not allow the odious malefactor to elude the stern requisitions of 
distributive justice. He was deservedly offeredly up, on the gallows, 
a victim to the violated laws of humanity. 

Pay what thou owest. 

When I see a husband spending his money and his time in taverns, 
and forsaking his wife and his family, I say, Pay what thou owest. 

When I see a wife intent almost solely upon dress, abandoning her 
domestic concerns to destruction, while she is parading through the 
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streets to exhibit her divine person and elegant accomplishments, I 
say, Pay what thou owest. 

When I see a father or mother neglecting the education of their 
children, and suffering them to run wild in the streets, in the high road 
to perdition, without the smallest effort to rescue them by parental 
authority, I say, Pay what thou owest. 

When I see a child who has been tenderly brought up by fond and 
doating parents, treating them with disrespect and inattention, per- 
haps with cruelty, in their old age, I say, in the most emphatical man- 
ner, Pay what thou owest. : 

When I see a man giving large and expensive entertainments ; li- 
ving in a style of princely extravagance, regardless of the ruinous con- 
sequences to his fortune ; and, at the same time, putting off the pay- 
ment of tradesmen’s bills, under the most frivolous pretences, I am 
ready to cry out, in a voice of thunder, Pay what thou owest. 


Conversation—Spirit of Contradiction. 

So much of the most valuable enjoyments of rational beings de> 
pends upon conversation, that it may be worth while to devote a little 
attention to the subject. 

It is to be regretted that some vices and imperfections which, at 
first blush, do not appear of much consequence, as effectually, in many 
instances, mar our happiness, ascrimes of no small magnitude. It 
would be sufficient illustration of this idea, to state, that I may be ren- 
dered as miserable by a gross outrage offered me by a rude man, who 
violates my feelings extremely, as by the loss I sustain from a per- 
son who takes an undue advantage of me, or who tricks me fraudu- 
lently out of my property. But it is not with a view to this point that 
I have laid down the position. For the present, I confine myself en- 
tirely to the almost universal, but highly reprehensible, custom of 
wanton and petulant contradiction in conversation, which so frequent- 
ly engenders strife, animosity, revenge, and not unfrequently blood- 
shed. 

In company, when a fact is stated, or an opinion offered, it almost 
always happens, that a certain portion of the hearers, instead of re- 
fiecting whether they may not, without impropriety, or a violation of 
veracity, assent to the opinion, or admit the fact, torture their imagi- 
nations to find out any improbability in the latter, or exception to the 
former. The first is by far the most unjustifiable ; and, if the fact be 
stated on the authority of the narrator, is a violation of the fundament- 
al rules of decency and politeness, amounting absolutely to a declara- 
tion that the speaker lies. This procedure is sotruly shocking, that 
no person who has the smallest pretensions to the character of a gentle- 


man, will be guilty of it. Of those accustomed to act thus, I say with 
Horace : 
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« Hi nigri sunt: hos, tu, Romane, caveto.”’ 


On the subject of opinions advanced, the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. Contradiction here is not by any means so offensive or ungentle- 
manly. But even in this case much impropriety of conduct and gross 
errors prevail. There are many persons, highly estimable in every 
other point of view, who, when a position is advanced, which is per- 
fectly correct, in nineteen cases out of twenty, overlook the nineteen 
cases which, according to all the rules of politeness, not only admit, 
but imperiously demand assent. They advance the solitary exception, 
and on that hazard a flat and unqualified contradiction. The speaker 
is reduced to the very unpleasant alternative of either abandoning in 
silence the ground he has taken, and thus yielding an easy triumph to 
his ungentlemanly opponent, or else of entering into a long and tedious 
argument to support his opinion. If he adopt the latter plan, it pro- 
duces a similar effort on the opposite side. The consequence is too 
frequently irritation and anger between the parties. And thus is too 
often banished the harmony of the whole circle. 

It is unnecessary to state how diametrically opposite this is to the 
character and conduct of a gentleman. I venture to assert that urba- 
nity requires us frequently to pass over in silence opinions which we 
have reason to believe entirely erroneous: for if we are to contradict 
every thing we hear advanced in company, which we disbelieve, it de- 
stroys the chief pleasure of social intercourse, and changes conversa- 
tion into disputation and contention. I would not, however, be under- 
stood to mean, that we should pretend assent, when our convictions 
would be in hostility with our words. This would be simulation and 
deception, and on the man who should practise it, would affix the 
stamp of degradation. 

To the rule laid down in the preceding paragraph, there will be 
many opposed. They will assert that our “silence gives assent ;” 
that it is disingenuous not to controvert error wherever we meet it ; 
and advance various other reasons somewhat plausible. I am, howe- 
ver, firmly convinced of the propriety of the rule, and of the advanta- 
ges that would result from the general observance of it. But whatever 
may be the diversity of sentiment respecting that, there cannot, among 
rational or polite people, be any on the subject of another rule, which 
I strongly recommend to the observance of those who honour my lucu- 
brations with a perusal, and that is, never, on any account, to contro- 
vert a position which is substantially correct, merely because they can 
imagine an exception to it; nor toexpress a doubt of a fact because it 
is improbable. I believe that this rule cannot, in any instance, be viola- 
ted without a departure from those rules that ought to regulate the 
conduct of a gentleman. 
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I add one more observation. The less a manhas seen—the more 
scanty his intellectual powers—and the more contracted his know- 
ledge, the more prone he is to doubt the truth of every extraordi- 
nary fact he hears, and to controvert any idea out of the narrow 
track of his own paltry conceptions. He makes his thimble-full of 
brains the infallible test of right and wrong. He who has had oppor- 
tunitiés of seeing the world on a large scale, or who has perused books 
extensively, must have seen and read of numberless things which will 
appear incredible, nay, impossible, to the insignificant animal who has 
not gone beyond his A, B, C, in study, and has always vegetated upon 
the spot where Nature thought fit to place him. The former has read 
of various incidents of the most extraordinary kind, which are ne- 
vertheless established on the very best authority. ‘To the latter these 
appear as extravagant as the wild stories of sir John Mandeville, of 
one eyed and headless nations. 





Fallacy of History. 

Who was he that said that history was a bundle of lies? Was he 

very wide of the mark ? I believe not. Let me quote an instance in proof. 

I could, but will not, at this moment, name an historian of the high- 
est possible reputation, whose work has been translated into almost all 
the languages of Europe, and been regarded as a model, not merely of 
style, for which it is highly and justly celebrated, but for fidelity—J 
could, I say, name an historian of the above description, who has fal- 
len into the very grossest of all possible errors, without censure, and 
even almost without notice. 

In giving an account of a most important and highly controverted 
event, he has forty-five references to the authorities on which rests the 
truth of his narrative, and of these no less than thirty-three are to a 
book written by a person who could with propriety say guorum mag- 
na pars fui. 

This latter book, however, is one of the basest, most false, and most 
corrupt that ever was written. It is one continued tissue of falsehood, 
and as absurd and ridiculous as The Seven champions of Christendom, 
Don Bellianis of Greece, or Parismus, Parismenos, and Parismenideg. 
Many of the pretended facts are not merely tothe last degree impro- 
bable, but absolutely zmpossidle, and contrary to the most established 
rules of nature. The book, which is very rare, is in the ¢ity library, 
Ainsi pa le mondg. 


Richard Calef. 
To every liberal mind it is highly grateful to give praise where 
praise is due, and to rescue a meritorious name from obscurity. I have 
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therefore resolved to devote a few lines to the excellent man whose 
name is prefixed to this paragraph. 

Every nation has had its paroxisms of insanity, in which the “‘ small 
still voice” of reason, justice, and humanity has been for a while stifled 
by the violence of party, passion, prejudice, or bigotry. ‘To resist the 
public delusion on such occasions, is attended with very considerable 
danger, and has not unfrequently involved in the common destruction 
those who have undertaken to advocate the cause of the oppressed. 
It therefore requires a very high degree of magnanimity and heroism 
to induce a man to make an effort to stem the torrent. For the honour 
of human nature, however, on all occasions of this description, there 
have been found heroes who have thus signalized themselves. 

In several parts of New-England, more particularly Salem, in the 
year 1692, a most awful delusion prevailed on the subject of witchcraft, 
which extended its deleterious effects into the highest grades of socie- 
ty. The governor, the public officers generally, and many of the cler- 
gy, were numbered among the mass of those who implicitly believed 
in the guilt of the persons charged with this crime. About twenty 
were immolated (one of whom was pressed to death with weights) 
with allthe forms, but without the least shadow of the reality of jus- 
tice. The evidence was to the last degree frivolous and absurd. Ma- 
ny of the accusers were constantly in a state of delirium, the result 
of rum drinking. At this frightful period, when the very sanctity of 
age exposed a superannuated creature tothe most imminent hazard 
of destruction, Richard Calef, a merchant in Boston, acquired immor- 
tai honour, by the most decisive exertions to arrest the progress of the 
devouring monster, and was eminently instrumental in opening the 
eyes of the public, and rescuing many devoted victims from the gaping 


- jaws of destruction. He wrote a number of valuable letters to Cotton 


Mather, who ranked among the stedfast believers in witchcraft. Mr. 
Calef had obviously the most decisive advantage over his opponent. He 
afterwards collected the whole correspondence, anda portion of the tri- 
als of the unfortunate victims, into a volume, to which he gave the title 
of ** More wonders of the invisible world,” in reference to the title of 
one of Cotton Mather’s books, called ‘* Wonders of the invisible world.”’ 
Calet’s book is really very well worth perusal. It throws important 
light upon the history of the miserable animal, “ difes e¢ implumis.” 
The titie operates very much to its disadvantage. Few but believers 
im witchcraft will be tempted to open it, and it is so little calculated to 
fan the flame of their prejudices, that a few pages will suffice them. 
I owned it for seven years, without having the curiosity to open it. An 
accidental want of another book to read, induced me lately to examine 
the nonsense which I supposed it contained, when I was delighted with 
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the masculine spirit and the strong and unanswerable arguments it 
contained. 

I was somewhat disappointed to find, ina work of considerable 
merit lately published in Boston, called ‘* An American Biographical 
and Historical Dictionary,” a very cold compliment paid to Calef. 
It is barely said, that he ‘‘ was distinguished about the time of the 
witchcraft delusion, by his withstanding the credulity of the times”— 
and ‘‘ as he censured the proceedings of the courts, respecting the 
witches, at a time when the people of the country in general did not 
see their error, he gave great offence.” ‘This is pretty nearly “ damn- 
ing with faint praise.” 


Savage Barbarity. 

In Italy, so late as the beginning of the last century, according to 
Labat, there were numbers of brutal ruffians, who delighted in disfi- 
guring the faces of females whom they met unprotected. They cut 
them sometimes with a knife, and sometimes with a thin piece of mé- 
ney. Inthe latter case, a scar was left which neither care nor time 
could ever efface. Other wretches carried their animosity to the sex 
no farther than smearing them over with filth and nastiness. 

Refined Amusement. 

It is stated in the history of the Female sex, vol. iv. p. 217, that in 
Lisbon, during the three last days of the carnival, the front windows 
of the houses are hardly ever free from ‘* women in their best attire, 
who are provided with syringes and vessels of different kinds, with 
and from which they sprinkle and pelt the passengers with all sorts 
of matters, solid and fluid, pure and impure.” 

Free and Easy. 

Townsend, in his travels through Spain, mentions that he saw a 
merchant smoke a cigar, and then present it to a countess. She 
took it with an obeisance, smoked it half out, then returned it to the 
owner, and after an interval of some minutes, puffed out a thick cloud 
of smoke, after she had suffered it to circulate completely through her 
lungs. Vol. ii. fage 45. 

A free Translation. 

Miners, a German writer, author of “ the History of the female 
sex,”’ states that kisses being entirely banished from the Spanish thea- 
tre, the translator of a French oferette, entitled “*‘ Le Zonnelier,” in- 
stead of making the hero of the piece kiss his mistress, as is done in 
the original, ‘“‘ has represented the latter picking the vermin from 
her gallant, because this is a service which lovers of the lower class in 
Spain very commonly render one another.” Vol. iv. page 227. 
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Too much and too little reading. 

It is remarkable how very frequently the old remark, that “ex- 
tremes meet,” is realized. It may be fairly stated that much of the 
ignorance of the world arises from reading too much and reading too 
little. A considerable portion of readers read too much, and too has- 
tily, to digest or avail themselves of what they peruse. Of course, | 
their ignorance arises from falling into the opposite extreme to those 
who read little or nothing. 


Epigram—from the French. 
A swaggering braggadocio swore 
He’d travelled all the world o’er, 
And wheresoever he had been, 
Had kings, and queens, and princes seen, 
By all of whom he’d been carest, 
And with their choicest favours blest. 
A droll old codger sitting near 
Jocosely asked him, with a sneer, 
Pray have you seen the Dardanelles, 
‘Fhose far-famed, lovely, Turkish belles ? 
“* Seen them ?—You surely jest—parbleu ! 
‘*‘ I’ve often seen and kissed them too.” 


Epfigram. 
Morosus lost a pliant wife, 
The joy, the comfort of his life. 
He roar’d, he wept, he stamp’d, he swore: 
But this could not his spouse restore : 
Therefore, his woes to dissipate, 
He wooed—and won—a second mate. 
“© Ye gods and little fish !” their joy 
Could never, never, know alloy : 
But wo is me, I can’t disguise— 
(The reader will the tale surmise.) 
The honey moon at length was past ; 
The sky with clouds was overcast ; 
The new wife found—alas! too late— 
Her husband prone to fierce debate ; 
And, on each transient slight disgust, 
He’d bitterly bewail the first. 
This piqued the dame. She heaved a sigh. 
‘You ean’t regret her more than I.” 












INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


In the year 1757 a book was reprinted, in this city, in- 
titled, “* A voyage to the South Seas in the year 1740-1, 
containing a faithful narrative of the loss of his majesty’s 
ship, the Wager, on a desolate island, &c. by John Bulkeley 
and John Cummins, late gunner and carpenter of the 
Wager.” The edition printed here brings the narrative 
down much later than the London edition, and is dedicated 
to William Denny, Esq. then governor of Pennsylvania. 
This book is a very interesting journal of cruel hardships 
and surprising escapes from destruction, and bears the most 
indisputable internal evidence that it was really written by 
the persons, claiming the authorship—one or two extracts 
will prove the title of the gunner and his friend to the ho- 
nour of the work: 

‘“*‘ Wednesday the 6th, Departed this life Mr. Thomas 
Harvey, the purser; he died a skeleton for want of food; 
this gentleman probably was the first purser, belonging to 
his majesty’s service, that ever perished with hunger. We 
see daily a great number of whales.” ‘Towards the conclu- 
sion of the work the honest gunner says, “ I take this op- 
portunity to recommend to the candid reader, the perusal 
of that excellent work, entitled ‘ The Christian Pattern, or 
the Imitation of Jesus Christ, by Thomas a-Kempis;’ which 
book I brought with me through the various scenes, changes 
and chances of the voyage, and Providence made it the 
means of comforting me: one thing more I pray to recommend 
to the natives of North America, who are troubled with many 
terrible gusts of wind, thunder and lightning, being convin- 
ced (notwithstanding I have heard several say to the con- 
trary) that they must have a panic fear; which, whether 
they have or not, let me desire that they would make use of 


this short prayer,” which is then set forth with assurances 
of its efficacy. 
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Almost the whole of the crew of the Wager perished, 
dropping off one by one in lamentable succession, principally 
by famine. It is perhaps worthy of remark, that the cook, 
who was eighty-two years of age, was one of the last who 
died. 

But my principal object in this notice is to extract an 
account of a wonderful effort made by a few Indians to take 
possession of a large Spanish ship of war: the story is well 
worth repeating; and as the “ Journal” is probably very little 
known, some of the readers of The Port Folio may find it 
new and interesting. ‘The narrative of this daring attempt 
is not given by Bulkeley and Cummins, but introduced by 
them, as related by Isaac Morris, one of eight of the crew 
of the Wager, who, after they had departed from the island, 
on which she was wrecked, in the long-boat, were left by 
the boat, on an uninhabited part of Patagonia, having gone 
on shore for provisions. After various adventures, and al- 
most incredible sufferings, four of these eight men arrived 
at Buenos Ayres; and were put on board the “ Asza,” the 
ship of the Spanish admiral, Pizarro. In this vessel they 
were confined and badly treated for more than a year. At 
length they sailed for Spain, and there being a great defi- 
ciency of hands, every body was employed that could be 
had to make up the crew; among others, eleven Indians 
were sent on board, whom the Spaniards had taken priso- 
ners a few months before, on a skirmish at a distance from 
Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Morris gives his narrative in these words: 

‘THREE days after we sailed, an affair happened on board 
which was like to have proved fatal to the whole crew; for 
about nine at night, we were alarmed with the cry of mu- 
tiny; and so indeed it proved: but such a one as would 
never have been suspected by any of the ship’s crew, or 
perhaps credited by posterity, if such a number of persons 
were not still living to attest the fact. But, lest I should do 
injustice to the memory of such a surprising event, I shall 


beg leave to relate it in the language of Mr. Walters, as- 
suring the reader that I was a witness to the whole affair. 
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“ Pizarro had not yet completed the series of his ad- 
ventures; for when he and Mendinuetta came back by land 
from Chili to Buenos Ayres, in the year 1745, they found 
at Monte Viedo the Asia, which near three years before 
they had left there. This ship, they resolved, if possible, 
to carry to Europe; and with this view they refitted her in 
the best manner they could. But their great difficulty was 
to procure a sufficient number of hands to navigate her; for 
all the remaining sailors of the squadron to be met with 
in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, did not amount to 
a hundred men. 

“‘ They endeavoured to supply this defect by pressing and 
putting on board many of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, 
besides all the English prisoners then in their custody, to- 
gether with a number of Portuguese smugglers whom they 
had taken at different times, and some of the Indians of the 
country. Among these last was a chief and ten of his fol- 
lowers, who had been surprised by a party of Spanish scl- 
diers about three months before. The name of this chief 
was Orellana. He belonged to a very powerful tribe which 
had committed great ravages in the neighbourhood of 
Buenos Ayres. | 

‘¢ With this motley crew (all of them except the Euro- 
pean Spaniards, extremely averse to the voyage) Pizarro set 
sail from Monte Viedo, in the River of Plate, about the 
beginning of November 1745. And the native Spaniards 
being no strangers to the dissatisfaction of their forced men, 
treated both these, the English prisoners and the Indians, 
with great insolence and barbarity; but more particularly 
the Indians: for it was common for the meanest officers in 
the ship to beat them most cruelly, on the slightest pre- 
tences, and oftentimes slyly to exert their superiority. Orel- 
lana and his followers, though in appearance sufficiently 
patient and submissive, meditated a severe revenge for all 
these inhumanities. As he conversed very well in Spanish 
(these Indians having in time of peace a good intercourse 
with Buenos Ayres) he affected to talk with such of the 
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English as understood that language, and seemed very de- 
sirous of being informed how many Englishmen there were 


' on board, and which they were. 


“ As he knew that the English were as much enemies 
to the Spaniards as himself, he had doubtless an intention 
of disclosing his purpose to them, and making them part- 
ners in the scheme he had projected for revenging his 
wrongs and recovering his liberty. But having sounded 
them at a distance, and not finding them so precipitate and 
vindictive as he expected, he proceeded no further with 
them; but resolved to trust alone to the resolution of his 
ten faithful followers. These, it should seem, readily en- 
gaged to observe his directions, and to execute whatever 
commands he gave them. And having agreed on the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken, they first furnished themselves 
with Dutch knives, sharp at the point, which being the com- 
mon knives used in the ship they found no difficulty in pro- 
curing. Besides this, they employed their leisure in secretly 
cutting thongs from raw hides, of which there were great 
numbers on board, and in fitting to each end of these thongs 
the double-headed shot of the small quarter-deck guns. 
This, when swung round their heads, according to the prac- 
tice of their country, was a most mischievous weapon, in 
the use of which the Indians about Buenos Ayres are 
trained from their infancy, and consequently are extremely 
expert. These particulars being in good forwardness, the 
execution of their scheme was perhaps precipitated by a 
particular outrage committed on Orellana himself. For one 
of the officers, who was a very brutal fellow, ordered Orel- 
Jana aloft, which being what he was incapable of performing, 
the officer under pretence of disobedience, beat him with 
such violence that he left him bleeding on the deck, and 
stupified for sometime with his bruises and wounds. This 
usage undoubtedly heightened his thirst for revenge, and 
made him eager and impatient till the means of executing 
it were in his power; so that within a day or two after this 
incident he and his followers opened their desperate resolves 
in the ensuing manner: 
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“* It was about nine in the evening, when many of the 
principal officers were on the quarter-deck, indulging in the 
freshness of the night air; the waist of the ship was filled 
with live cattle; and the forcastle was manned with its custo- 
mary watch. Orellana and his companions under cover of 
the night, having prepared their weapons, and thrown off 
their trowsers, and the more cumberous part of their dress, 
came altogether on the quarter-deck, and drew towards the 
door of the great cabin. The boatswain immediately repri- 
manded them, and ordered them to be gone. On this Orel- 
lana spoke to his followers in his native language, when four 
of them drew off, two towards each gangway, and the chief 
and the six remaining Indians seemed to be slowly quitting 
the quarter-deck. When the detached Indians had taken 
possession of the gangway Orellana placed his hands hollow 
to his mouth and bellowed out the war-cry used by these 
savages, which is the harshest and most terrifying sound 
known in nature. This hideous yell was the signal for be- 
ginning the massacre: for on this they all draw their knives 
and brandished their prepared double-headed shot; and the 
six which remained on the quarter-deck immediately fell 
on the Spaniards who were intermingled with them, and 
laid near forty of them at their feet: of which about twenty 
of them were killed and the rest disabled. Many of the 
officers in the beginning ef the tumult pushed into the great 
cabin, where they put out the lights and barricadoed the 
door; and of the others who had avoided the first fury of the 
Indians, some endeavoured to escape along the gangways 
into the forecastle ; but the Indians placed there on purpose, 
stabbed the greatest part of them as they attempted to pass 
by, or forced them off the gangways into the waist: others 
threw themselves voluntarily over the barricadoes into the 
waist, and thought themselves happy to be concealed among 
the cattle: but the greatest part escaped up the main shrouds, 
and sheltered themselves either in the tops or rigging. And 
though the Indians attacked only the quarter-deck, yet the 
watch in the forecastle finding the communication cut off, 
Vol. 111. R 
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and being terrified by the wounds of the few, who not being 
killed on the spot had strength sufficient to force their pas- 
sage along the gangways, and not knowing either who their 
enemies were, or what were their numbers, they likewise 
gave all over for lost, and, in great confusion ran up into 
the rigging of the foremast and bowsprit. Thus, these 
eleven Indians, with a resolution perhaps without example, 
possessed themselves, almost in an instant, of the quarter- 
deck of a ship mounting sixty-six guns, with a crew of near 
five hundred men, and continued in peaceable possession of 
this post a considerable time; for the officers in the great 
cabin (among whom were Pizarro and Mendinuetta) the 
crew between decks, and those who had escaped into the 
tops and rigging, were only anxious for their own safe- 
ty, and were for a long time incapable of forming any pro- 
ject for suppressing the insurrection and recovering posses- 
sion of the ship. It is true the yells of the Indians, the 
groans of the wounded, and the confused clamours of the 
crew all heightened by the obscurity of the night, had at 
first greatly magnified their danger, and had filled them 
with the imaginary terrors which darkness, disorder, and an 
ignorance of the real strength of an enemy never fail to 
produce. For as the Spaniards were sensible of the dis- 
affection of their pressed hands, and were also conscious of 
their barbarity to their prisoners, they imagined the con- 
spiracy was general, and considered .their own destruction 
as inevitible; so that it is said some of them had once taken 
the resolution of leaping into the sea, but were prevented by 
their companions. However, when the Indians had entirely 
cleared the quarter-deck, the tumult in a great measure sub- 
sided; for those who had escaped were kept silent by their 
fears, and the Indians were incapable of pursuing them, to 
renew the disorder. Orellana, when he saw himself master 
of the quarter-deck, broke open the arm-chest, which, on a 
slight suspicion of mutiny had been ordered there a few 
days before as to a place of the greatest security. Here he 
teok it for granted he should find cutlasses sufficient for 
himself and his companions, in the use of which they were 
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all extremely skilful; and with these it was imagined they 
purposed to force the great cabin: but on opening the chest 
there appeared nothing but fire-arms, which to them were 
of no use. There were indeed cutlasses in the chest, but 
they were hid by the fire-arms being laid over them. This 
was a sensible disappointment to them; and by this time 
Pizarro and his companions in the great cabin were capable 
of conversing aloud through the cabin windows. and port- 
holes, with those in the gun-room and between décks, and 
hence they learnt that the English (whom they principally 
suspected) were all safe below, and had not intermeddled in 
the mutiny, and by other particulars they at last discovered 
that none were concerned in it but Orellana and his people. 
On this Pizarro and the officers resolved to attack them on 
the quarter-deck, before any of the discontented on board 
should so far recover their first surprise as to reflect on the 
facility and certainty of seizing the ship by a junction with 
the Indians, in the present emergency. With this view, 
Pizarro got together what arms were in the cabin, and distri- 
buted them to those who were with him, but there were no 
other fire-arms to be met with but pistols, and for these they 
had neither powder nor ball. However, having now settled 
a correspondence with the gun-room, they lowered down a 
bucket out of the cabin window, into which the gunner out 
of one of the gun-room ports put a quantity of pistol car- 
tridges. When they had thus procured ammunition, and had 
loaded their pistols, they set the cabin door partly open, and 
fired some shot among the Indians on the quarter-deck, at 
first without effect, but at last Mendinuetta, whom we have 
often mentioned, had the good fortune to shoot Orellana 
dead on the spot; on which his faithful followers abandoning 
all thoughts of farther resistance, instantly leaped into the 
sea; where they every man perished. Thus was this insur- 
rection quelled, and the possession of the quarter-deck re- 
gained, after it had been full two hours in the power of this 
great and daring chief and his gallant and unhappy coun- 
trymen.” | 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Letter from a young gentleman on his travels to his friends 
in America. 


Lonpbon, JuneE 8, 1808. 


OxrorpD lies between London and Bath. I was resolved to give 
one day, at least, to this celebrated seat of the Muses, and according- 
ly, took my place in the stage, only sofar. I was without a compa- 
nion, and did not find my fellow-travellers either intelligent or commu- 
nicative. One of them, however, mentioned a circumstance, which, 
although by no means rare in this country, is highly unusual with us, 
and therefore made a lively impression on my mind at the moment. 
She was a decent woman about thirty-five, and stated that she had 
twelve brothers then living, all in their majority, and above forty 
nephews and nieces. Similar anecdotes were related by two persons 
who accompanied her, and from my own observation relative to the 
populousness of families, especially among the inhabitants of the small 
towns, I had no reason to doubt their veracity. ‘The gentleman at 
whose seat I remained while in Ireland, assembled fourteen children 
at his table every day. Our P must, I dare say recollect certain 
instances still more striking to an American. He will not be sur- 
prised at a trait of another description, which now occurs to my mind, 
but which, in his fair island, was more remarkable in days of yore, 
than at the present period. My host had a neighbour called sir 
Patrick Bellew, who constantly drank e7ght bottles of claret after 
dinner, and was then ina green old age. There is no exaggeration 
in this number, which argues that his countrymen in the United 
States, however renowned for their potations, are but a degenerate 
race. 

The impression made on my mind by the first aspect of Paris was 
scarcely more lively or profound, than that which I experienced on 
entering Oxford. Great towns were already familiar to my eye, but 
a whole city sacred to the cultivation of science, composed of edifices 
no less venerable for their antiquity than magnificent in their struc- 
ture, was a novelty, which at once delighted and overpowered my 
imagination. The entire population is in some degree appended and 
ministerial to the colleges. ‘They comprise nearly the whole town, 
and are so noble and imposing, although intirely Gothic, that I was 
inclined to apply to the architecture of Oxford what has been said of 
the schools of Athens; 


The Muse alone unequal dealt her rage. 
And grac’d with noblest pomp her earliest stage. 
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Spacious gardens laid out with taste and skill are annexed to each 
college, and appropriated to the exercises and meditations of the 
students. The adjacent country is in the highest state of cultivation, 
and watered by a beautiful stream, which bears the name of Isis, 
the divinity of the Nile and the Ceres of the Egyptians. To you who 
know my attachment to letters, and my veneration for the great men 
whom this university has produced, it will not appear affectation, when 
I say, that I was most powerfully affected by this scene, that my eyes 
filled with tears, that all the enthusiasm of a student burst forth. 

After resting, I delivered next mornmg, my letter of introduction 
to one of the professors, a Mr. V , and who undertook to serve as 
my cicerone through the university. The whole day was consumed in 
wandering over the various colleges and their libraries, in discoursing 
on their organization, and in admiring the Gothic chapels, the splen- 
did prospects from their domes, the collection of books, of paintings, 
and of statuary, and the portraits of the great men who were nursed in 
this seat of iearning. Both here and at Cambridge, accurate likenes- 
ses of such as have by their political or literary elevation, ennobled 
their «/ma mater, are hung up in the great halls, in order to excite the 
emulation of their successors, and perpetuate the fame of the institu- 
tion. I do not wish to fatigue you by making you the associate of all 
my wanderings and reflections, but only beg you to follow me rapidly 
through the picture-gallery attached to the celebrated Bodleian libra- 
ry. It is long indeed, and covered with a multitude of original por- 
traits, but from them I shall merely select a few, in which your 
knowledge of history will lead you to take a lively interest. 

I was struck with the face of Martin Luther the reformer. It was 
not necessary to have studied Lavater to collect from it, the character 
of his mind. His features were excessively harsh though regular, his 
eye intelligent but sullen and scowling, and the whole expression of his 
countenance, that of a sour, intemperate overbearing controversialist. 
Near him were placed likenesses of Locke, Butler, and Charles I, 
painted by sir Peter Lely; with the countenance of Locke you are 
well acquainted, that of Butler has nothing sportive in it—does not 
betray a particle of humour, but is, on the contrary, grave, solemn 
and didaetic in the extreme, and must have been taken in one of his 
splenetic moods, when brooding over the neglect of Charles, rather 
than in one of those moments of inspiration, as they may be styled, in 
which he narrated the achievements of Hudibras. The physiognomy 
of Charles is, I presume, familiar to you, lively but not “ spiritual.” 
Lord North is among the number of heads, and I was caught by his 
strong resemblance to the present king; so strong as scarcely to be 
attribuied to accident; my guide explained this peculiarity, by re- 
@ollecting the scandalous chronicle of times past. 
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The face of Mary queen of Scots next attracted my notice. It was 
taken in her own time, and amply justifies what historians have writ- 
ten, or poets have sung, concerning her incomparable beauty. Ifever 
there was a countenance meriting the epithet of lovely in its most 
comprehensive signification, it was this, which truly ‘* vindicated the 
veracity of Fame,” and in which, I needed not the aid of imagination, 
to trace the virtues of her heart. in reading Hume and Whitaker 
I have often wept over her misfortunes, and now turned with in- 
creased disgust from an original portrait of Elizabeth, her rival and 
assassin, which was placed immediately above, and contributed to 
heighten the captivations of the other, by the effect of contrast. The 
features of Elizabeth are harsh and irregular, her eye severe, her 
complexion bad, her whole face, in short, just such as you would natu- 
rally ‘attach to such a mind. . 

Among the curiosities of the gallery may be ranked, a likeness of 
sir Philip Sydney, done with a red hot poker, on wood, by a person of 
the name of Griffith, belonging to one of the colleges. It is really a 
monument of human patience and ingenuity, and has the appearance 
of a good painting. I cannot describe to you without admiration ano- 
ther most extraordinary freak of genius exhibited here, and altogether 
unigue in its kind. It isa portrait of Isaac Tuller, a celebrated paint- 
er in the reign of Charles II, executed by himself when drunk. Tra- 
dition represents it as an admirable likeness, and of inebriety in the 
abstract, there never was a more faithful or perfect delineation. ‘This 
anecdote is authentic, and must amuse the fancy, if we picture to our- 
selves the artist completely intoxicated, inspecting his own features in 
a mirror, and hitting off, with complete success, not only the general 
character, but the peculiar stamp, which such a state must have im- 
pressed upon them. His conception was as full of humour as of ori- 
ginality, and well adapted to the system of manners which the reign- 
ing monarch introduced and patronized. As I am on the subject of 
portraits, permit me to mention three to which my attention was par- 
ticularly called on my visit to the university of Dublin. They were 
those of Burke, Swift, and bishop Berkley, done by the ablest masters. 
‘The latter must have had one of the noblest and most impressive phy- 
siognomies ever given to man “ the human face divine.’ ‘That of 
Burke is far inferior, but strongly marked by an indignant smile; a 
proper expression for the feelings by which his mind was constantly 
agitated towards the close of his life. The face of Swift from which 
you would expect every thing is dull, heavy and unmeaning. 

Portrait painting is the fort, as it has always been the passion of this 
country. Happily for the inquisitive stranger every rich man has all his 
progenitors and relatives on canvass. The walls of every public institu- 
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tion are crowded with benefactors and pupils, and no town hall is left 
without the heads of the corporation, or the representatives of the bo- 
rough. ‘The same impulse that prompts us to gaze with avidity on the 
persons of our cotemporaries, if there be any thing prominent in their 
character, or peculiar in their history, leads us to turn a curious and at- 
tentive eye on the likenesses of the ‘* mighty dead,” whose souls as well 
as faces are thus in some degree transmitted to posterity. Next to my 
association with the living men of genius who render illustrious the 
names of Englishmen, no more sensible gratification has accrued to me 
from my residence in this country, than that of studying the counte- 
nances of their predecessors ; no employment has tended more eflica- 
ciously toimprove my acquaintance with the history of the nation, to 
animate research, and to quicken the spirit of competition. 

I quitted Oxford with a fervent wish that such an establishment 
might one day grace our own country. I have uttered an ejaculation 
tothe same effect whenever the great monuments of industry and 
refinement which Europe displays exclusively, have fallen under my 
observation. We have indeed just grounds to hope that we shall one 
day eclipse the old world. 


«« Fach rising art by just gradation moves, 
Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves.”’ 


A few miles from Oxford lies Blenhiem, the celebrated seat of the 
duke of Marlborough : it was, as you know, bestowed on the famous 
duke of that name by the nation as a recompense for his important 
services to the state. In magnificence, it surpasses every other coun- 
try residence of England, and is truly such a tribute to merit asa 
queen might give, and a conqueror receive. A park of twelve miles 
in length, a neat village of tenantry, a lake in front of the mansion, 
picturesque and beautiful scenery beyond it, avenues, cascades, brid- 
ges, spacious gardens, in short an imposing association of negligent 
grandeur and tasteful cultivation, all contributed to satisfy me of the 
truth of an observation often repeated here, that an English nobleman 
may enjoy all the splendid comforts, without feeling the cares or sha- 
ring the dangers of royalty. 

The mansion is an immense mass of stone, executed in a style which 
did not please my eye; I shall, however, say nothing more about the ar- 
chitecture, but proceed to mention the manner in which strangers are 
admitted to inspect the interior. A fashion has crept in within a few 
years past among the owners of fine seats or houses, to set apart one 
or two days in the week on which all persons who apply, are suffered 
to range through the apartments and examine the paintings. The 
family then retires to some corner, or perhaps only occupies the plain 
part of the house, the rest being reserved for this public exhibition, and 
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for extraordinary occasions, they have, indeed the satisfaction of 
knowing who their visitors are, as each person on entering, inscribes 
his name on the porter’s book. As I was advancing up to Marl- 
borough house, I observed the ladies of the family examining us from 
the window in one of the wings. 

There is an air of ostentation in this custom, but whatever may be 
the motive, it must be confessed, that the practice answers many useful 
purposes for a stranger. All the most opulent men of the country 
plume themselves upon their collections of paintings and books, and 
while the taste of the visitor is improved, he is enabled to judge of 
their general style of living. In France, wherever an object of curi- 
osity is lodged the door flies open spontaneously, at the voice of a 
stranger, but there are few private accumulations of this kind, -the 
revolution having dispersed those which adorned the palaces of the ci- 
devant noblesse. ‘That immense unrivalled granary of the arts as the 
Louvre may be styled, is, however, a subject of as much complacency 
and elation to each individual Frenchman, as any private store can 
possibly be to the possessor in this country. 

The interior of Blenhiem house did not altogether answer my ex- 
pectations. I thought the rooms too small, with the exception of the 
vestibule and library, both of which are upon a grand scale. They 
are covered with a multitude of fine paintings and busts, not well 
arranged however, and exhibit some tapestry exceedingly good for 
the time, commemorating the exploits of the great duke: the one who 
now enjoys the title and estate is altogether superannuated, with a 
family of four children. The domestics are to the number of eighty, 
and paid, I should conjecture, out of the fees given by visitors, for I 
was compelled to disburse largely to the attendants in livery, who, at 
every door, handed us over to each other with a profound bow, and a 
tax-gathering countenance. Some noblemen have attempted to correct 
this abuse, but such exactions are but too common, and connived at 
undoubtedly by the majority of owners. 

Let me transport you for a moment to Hagley, the seat of lord 
L , on the borders of Wales. I strayed over it for many hours 
in the progress of my excursion of last summer, and the mention of 
Blenhiem revives some pleasing and analogous recollections concern- 
ing this rival paradise. You who are so well versed in the writings of 
“* Father and Son” will comprehend the degree of interest which 
Hagley inspired, and as you know my character will readily believe, 
that the figure of Fame with her trumpet, surrounded by military 
trophies, which constitutes one of the bas-reliefs over the entrance of 
Marlborough house, did not communicate half the magic to the sur- 
rounding objects as did a volume of the Persian letters, which I found 
open in the porter’s lodge of Hagley. 
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If I were permitted to select from all the seats which I have 
visited in this country, and in France, that of the L family would 
certainly be my choice. The varieties of the ground are in the highest 
degree striking and beautiful; the park extensive and stocked with 
innumerable game ; the plantations or clusters of trees distributed in 
such a manner, as to afford the finest views, and produce the happiest 
effect. ‘The mansion, more handsome but less spacious than that of 
Blenheim, is seated not far from the road, and the approach to it 
through a noble avenue of old oaks ; behind it, rises a lofty hill crowned 
with forest trees, from one side of which there issues a stream, which, 








after forming some fine cascades over the rocks, waters an extensive 
meadow on the left. As you emerge from the thickets of the first hill 
on the right, you find another still higher, of regular and easy ascent, 
on the top of which, there are some venerable ruins of the fourteenth 
century covered with ivy and moss, and where you are offered refresh- 
ments of goats’ milk, &c. by a family lodged in one of the old towers : 
beyond this again stands one of the most elevated hills of the west of 
England, with an aclivity more difficult and steep, but which opens to 
the eye a prospect of the greatest variety and extent, embracing the 
Leasowes, Shenstone’s villa, Birmingham and Manchester, the whole 
manufacturing country clouded with fire and smoke, the mountains of 
Wales, &c. 

It required many hours to inspect the grounds of Hagley ; I there- 
fore did not solicit admission to the house, wishing to get into Wales 
as soon as possible. On a seat erected on the brow of the first hill, I 
left however with my name, a tribute of respect to the memory of the 
elder lord L in three appropriate quotations in Latin, Italian 
and French. Returning by the same route, a few weeks afterwards, 
I found, at the tavern of a charming hamlet which lies at the gate of 
the park, a note, addressed to me by name, from the present lord 
L , couched in terms of acknowledgment for the compliments I 
had paid his venerable ancestor, and requesting me to partake of the 
‘‘ hospitality of his board” in case I should revisit the spot ;, my time 
did not permit me to avail myself of this invitation, but I remember 
the occurrence with gratitude, and relate it with pleasure. 

We are now in Wales, my dear , and I cannot escape from 
it without mentioning Powis-castle, belonging to lord Clive, now earl 
Powis. I never witnessed any thing verifying more completely the 
description of romance, or so forcibly recalling to the mind, the le- 
gends of old. It is in the most wild and romantic part of Wales, was 
built in the thirteenth century, moated, with its battlements and towers, 
and fortifications, once strong but now rapidly decaying, and stilk 
bearing the traces of many a siege: the site of the castle is an emi- 
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nence well adapted to the purposes of security, and from the terrace 

you contemplate, immediately below, a valley richly cultivated, a fine 
stream of water, and a neat comfortable village called Welch Pool. 
At no great distance, the mountains of Wales, among the rest Snow- 
den, and Cader-Idris, show themselves in all their majesty, with their 
shagged sides and cloud-capt tops, incrusted with hanging rocks of 
enormous size and most terrific aspect for those who wind along the 
roads beneath. 

In the interior of the castle, every thing corresponds to the pro- 
mises of “ the mouldering turret and ponderous portal ;” you find all 
the appendages which a novelist’s fancy could have grouped together. 
Furniture unmolested for centuries by any other than the meddling hand 
of Time ; tapestry of the same date ; bed-quilts of the reign of queen 
Bess ; and on the walls the grotesque figure of ‘* many a lady fair and 
baron bold,” such as the days of chivalry produced ; a fine library 
adorned with original busts of the Roman emperors and orators, a gal- 
lery of paintings by the best masters, numerous corridors and an old 
loquacious housekeeper, with a single servant, complete the at- 
tractions and conveniences of this establishment. I was informed by 
the housekeeper that her lord visited the castle once a year, with 
about forty guests; that he remained for a fortnight to hunt; that 
every thing was thrown into confusion during his stay, and that his 
town servants were troublesome and impertinent, so that she was 
always glad to get rid both of him andthem. He has another noble 
seat about thirty miles from this, at which he chiefly resides during 
the summer. 

We will now retrace our steps to Bath; you will probably ask 
when we shall get back to London at this rate, but I must be permit- 
ted to travel in my own way, or I should make no progress at all. Bath 
then, I shall undertake to describe, not comprehending its external 
appearance, upon which I have already touched in a former letter, 
but simply detailing some of the amusements and occupations of a 
city, that is, at once, the seat of health, and the mart of pleasure. 
I placed myself in a boarding-house where I found an agreeable 
society of well-informed men, and noless than seven old maids, a 
tribe abounding here for very obvious reasons. Bath is the constant 
residence of the latter, and of half-pay officers, and the temporary 
resort of every one, who has any pretensions to the ton in either of 
the three kingdoms. A fountain of water has raised it from a village 
to the dignity of acity, which ranks among the most beautiful of 
the universe, and this fountain is indeed extraordinary. The spring 
is perennial, and so copious as to afford an inexhaustible supply to 
innumerable baths, reservoirs, pumps, &c. The water sparkles in 
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the glass when drawn from the pump, and the mean temperature 
of it about 107; this natural warmth confounds the physicians, who 
have published many ingenious theories, without furnishing any 
conclusive explanation of so singular a phenomenon. The waters 
must be taken with extreme caution, and being a powerful stimu- 
lant are fatal in cases of weak breast, and local inflammation. The 
father of the present lord Clive, affecting to despise them as mere 
common water, died at the principal pump while drinking a second 
glass, and many persons have expired in convulsions after using 
them for some time. They are, however, sovereign in various com- 
plaints, if moderately taken. When a stranger arrives he inserts 
his name in the books of the pump-room, and is waited upon by the 
master of the ceremonies, who expects to receive a guinea asa 
tribute to his government. In this way he collects a revenue of about 
twelve thousand dollars per annum, which enables him to maintain 
an appearance, suitable to the dignity of his station, and calculated 
to inspire respect for his authority. A guinea is also paid per 
month for the use of the waters, and as a compensation to the decent 
females who constantly attend at each fountain, to serve the visitors, 
The fashionable season commences in October and terminates in 
March or April. During this period, every room of this great place 
is occupied, and the wheel of dissipation turns round with accelerated 
velocity. Until the middle of May, however, the company is still 
numerous, and the same amusements continue, but every thing is 
more calm, the effervescence appears to have subsided, and Bath 
is then more interesting, as you Can enjoy the walks in its neighbour- 
hood. A remark may be applied to Bath, which cannot, perhaps, 
be extended toany other city in the world. It literally contains no 
vulgar, and can collect no other mob, than that which frequents 
the concert and the ball. All the habitations are large, and the 
tradesmen, in ministering to the wants real and factitious, of their 
opulent guests, insensibly learn the language, and contract the man- 
ners of polished life. There is but one extreme here. The dis- 
parity of conditions is not felt, although the highest is exhibited 
every where. You have never reason to blush at vour own image, 
or lament the degradation of your nature, as you must do, in walking 
through the streets of London. The ascent is from decency to re- 
finement, from competence to affluence, from elegance to splendor. 

In the month of May, there is no spot which so eminently, com- 
bines the advantages of town and country. A walk of minutes places 
you in the midst of cultivated fields, surrounded by an enchanting 
scenery, on the borders of a fine canal, or on the rich banks of the 
poetical Avon. In every street, there are circulating libraries, fur- 
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nishe with the literature of various languages, and with all the 
periodical publications and daily papers. Between the hours of 
twelve and two, ladies and gentlemen assemble féle-méle in the 
reading-rooms, to learn the current news, and whisper the prevailing 
scandal. Before breakfast, at nine or ten, they crowd in elegant 
morning dresses to the great pump-room—the valetudinarians to 
take the water, the mere votaries of pleasure to lounge gracefully, 
to see and be seen, to give and receive a salutation, to bestow a 
smile and interchange a nod. Because all are in some degree 
strangers, a stranger mingles intimately and easily with the society 
of Bath, so that the vacant hours before dinner are filled up, in 
excursions to the neighbourhood, morning visits, or with the ladies. 
in ‘ shopping and gossipping.” ‘The latter are so far exempted from 
restraint, that they walk unattended even by a servant, which would 
be quite outré in London. In good weather, the streets are crowded 
by faces of the most exquisite beauty, which I observed, however, 
to be accompanied by a bold stare and a gauntiness of carriage, not 
generally characteristic of English women. On investigating the 
cause of this peculiarity, I was told, that this system of manners 
was now traditional, as having the attractions of convenience as 
well as the immunities of prescription, was immediately adopted by 
every succession of beauties; that in fact, the most sensitive modesty 
or fastidious reserve must soon give way, in the promiscuous inter- 
course of their public rendezvous; that a young lady who had been 
two seasons ‘‘ upon the town,” that is to say, engaged during that 
period, in the fashionable amusements of Bath, was confidently sent 
forth to the world, a thorough-bred coquette. Fortune hunters 
abound here, and the object of half the transitory visitors, is said te 
be marriage. Matches are nevertheless astonishingly rare in pro- 
portion to the number of candidates. Each individual is known to 
put on the best appearances, and all are, therefore, suspected of a 
design to impose, or rather, of a wish to better their condition, 
I was informed by the master of the ceremonies, that he has occasion 
to notice, every year, a confluence or new flight of at least two 
thousand marriageable girls! 

As many of the nobility and opulent men of the country have fixed 
their permanent residence at Bath, dinners, routs and private balls are 
enjoyed alternately with the public entertainments. Twice a week the 
monarch of this capital of pleasure displays his power, in the assembly 
rooms, which are adorned with the portraits of his predecessors, and 
the peculiar sphere of his authority, in splendour and amplitude, is not 
unworthy of his station. He presides at the fancy and the dress or co- 
iillion ball; the first on Tuesday, the second on Thursday, more forma] 
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than the other, and socalled because cotillions are then danced, for which 
the parties go into regular training. I attended the dress-ball and found 
the spectacle nearly as brilliant as any thing of the kind can be in this 
country. The magic of such a scene in /rance surpasses all description. 
The benefit-ball of the master of the ceremonies (a lucrative job) could 
boast of twelve hundred ‘‘ fashionadles.”’ So minute or contemptible is 
their attention to money matters at these assemblies, that six pence is 
exacted from each person, on entering, for the tea which is furnish- 
ed. 

Besides the balls there are in the course of the week two public con- 
certs and three performances at the theatre. The latter admits about 
a thousand persons and is fitted up with great taste and elegance. The 
pride of birth and wealth is gratified as‘ well here as in the theatres 
of the metropolis, by private boxes ornamented with silk or damask 
curtains, and by “ loges griliées” (I. will explain the term) for those 
who wish to enjoy the representation in an undress. The actors are 
of the highest repute. 

I was induced to visit the theatre twice in order to witness the per- 
formance of Master Betty, of whom we formerly read so much in the 
newspapers. My expectation was naturally raised to the highest pitch 
by the renown of the young Roscius. All England had flocked to the 
exhibitions of his premature genius, and celebrated his transcendent ex- 
cellence. He is now but eighteen and has already amassed a fortune 
of 30,000 pounds. I saw him in the parts of Rolla and Percy, and was 
thoroughly satisfied of the egregious “ cullibility” of the British public. 
Tmagine a tall awkward with achubby unmeaning face, and a voice most 
disgustingly harsh and unmusical, bellowing and strutting on the stage, 
and you have a true picture of this spoiled child of Fortune, who has 
been so generally compared, nay, even preferred to Garrick. His sole 
merit appeared to me to be a correct conception of his part, which, how- 
ever, his total want of ea, altogether disqualified him from declaiming 
with propriety. He may have been better in his outset, but I shall always 
be of opinion, that any lively intelligent boy at school, would succeed as 
well, ifinstructed with equal care. He no longer appears in the capi- 
tal, but wanders among the country theatres, collecting tribute from 
audiences which must from fashion, affect to be in an ecstasy of delight 
and admiration. His friends mean to place him at the university of 
Cambridge to finish his edueation. 

Public gardens constitute an essential appendage to a city whose 
staple commodity is pleasure. Whatever deference may be due to the 
established habits of the metropolis, I cannot but think, that, instead of 
looking for Euphrosyne “ the fair queen of smiles and gladness” amid 
the pressure or the suffocation of a masquerade, we should rather, in’ 
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the month of May, seek for her “in the bowers of Valclusa” or along 
the myrtle borders of Arno.” Bath can boast of scenes not less captiva- 
ting in her Sydney Gardens, which lie at the extremity of the principal 
street, and comprise, within the compass of many acres, ali that can be 
desired of ‘‘ rural haunts, deep umbrage, blooms and odors.” I was for- 
tunate enough to be in the neighbourhood, when the harmonic society 
gave their annual /éte champeire to the ladies of Bath and Bristol. It 
took place in Sydney Gardens; and as such entertainments are unknown 
to us in the United States I shall beg leave to offer a sketch of this. 

As soon as fifteen hundred tickets wereissued to the bon ton, the weather 
became an object of great solicitude, and if many prayers were prefer- 
red, they were attended to, for there could not have been a finer day 
for the purpose. About eleven o’clock in the morning, the company to 
the number above stated, collected in the garden, and found under bow- 
ers decorated with all the flowers of spring and distributed in the most 
picturesque manner, tables spread out for breakfast, loaded with eve- 
ry delicacy suited to such a repast. A numerous orchestra was per- 
forming the best morceau of Hayden and Handel, at the entrance, and 
bands were stationed in different parts. Among the rest a regimental 
selection of wind instruments the finest in England. ‘Tea, coffee, and 
chocolate were plentifully served, without the smallest confusion, and it 
was difficult not to enjoy the repast, while you were at the same time, 
regaled with soft music, polite conversation, and all the gay verdure 
and delightful freshness of the gardens. The business of wandering 
was then resumed, and I cannot paint in colors too lively the interest 
which these scenes were calculated to impart. Five or six hundred wo- 
men, richly attired, with the roseate hue so peculiar to the complexion 
of English beauties mixing indiscriminately with as many gentlemen, 
conversing with freedom, and inspiring the confidence and good humour 
which they seemed to feel, more than realized Burgoyne’s descriptions 
in his ‘* maid of the oaks;” and assimilated this féte, as nearly to the 
wild creations of his fancy as any meeting I have ever witnessed. 

At half past one, the tables were again crowded with ices, and 
cooling drinks served in good order and great abundance. The signal 
was soon after given for the dancing to commence. When the garden 
was planned, a large circle was marked out and destined for this pur- 
pose. The spot was most romantic; almost moated by a “ babbling 
brook” and overhung with oak and ash. Here the tiirong soon appeared 
either ranged along the boundary-lines, stretched on the green banks, 
gr seated in arbours erected for the occasion. The young girls and boys 
fancifully dressed were blended with the bells and beaux who engaged 
in the country dances ; the beauty of the weather, and the picturesque 
appearance of the whole group, threw an air of enchantment over the 
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scene, and made me repeat with rapture the lines of Collins which y 
well recollect : 


«© They would have thought, who heard the strain 
«« They saw in Tempe’s vale her native maids 

'¢ Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

«To some unwearied minstrel dancing, &c. 


About four o’clock the entertainment finished. The intellectual eye 
takes 2 wider range, on such occasions, than the passing scene; and my 
recollection was busy, in tracing similar festivities which I had witness- 
ed in the woods of St. Germaine, and on the banks of the Lozre. I was 
called back to the spot, where Goldsmith was “ the rude minstrel” of 
many a gay, simple group and where I have seen the same display of 
character, and contemplated the same rural diversions, that he so feel- 
ingly describes in his Traveller. I found that the leading traits of char- 
acter by which a people 1s distinguished, that the constitutions of nature 
are not tobe fundamentally affected by any external influence, and could 
survive the fury of any political revolution. My observation has led me 
to conclude that the peasant or the inhabitant of the country of what- 
ever class, in France, is now what he was before the subversion of the 
monarchy; and in this opinion, I was fortified in viewing the villagers, 
on the Sunday evening, after the devotions of the day, dancing on the 
green, for many hours in succession with all the recorded gayety, the 
simple merriment, and rustic courtesy of earlier times, and forgetful of 
the past, and careless of the future, unsubdued by the terrors of the con- 
scription, and triumphing by the force of native vivacity, over the gloo- 
my genius of a military despotism. It is not true, as is often asserted, 
and but too generally believed, that the charities of social life are for- 
gotten among them, and the qualities of the heart almost extinct. The 
former may have been suspended and the latter impaired in the tem- 
pest of their revolution, but every stranger knows that nowhere is there 
at this moment more of “ the milk of human kindness.” 

Doubtless you are by this time surfeited with Bath. Let me, then, 
shift the scene, and unfold the modish drama of London, where I re- 
turned on the 23d May to engage in the same social and literary pur-+ 
suits which circumstances had compelled me to intermit. On this thea- 
tre all is show and bustle, sage trick, and faux brilliant, a mere pan- 
tomime with many seducements for the imagination, but no gratifica- 
tions for the heart. The succession of new faces in the world of fashion 
produces such an effect upon the mind, as do the images reflected by 
the camera obscura on the various classes of a long procession. The 
recollection of the one is banished by the presence of the other, and all 
are ultimately forgotten or indiscriminately remembered. I abandon 
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the country with reluctance, and must halt for one moment, to renew 
my exclamations of delight at the beauties which it now exhibits, 

I do not think we can be said to understand the pleasures of a coun- 
try life, no more than we can witness the magical effects of agricultu- 
ral labours perfecting the rough draught of Nature. Here 


« Dressed by their hand, the wood andvalley smile, 
And Spring diffusive, decks th’ enchanted isle.”’ 


In the metropolis, there are three consecutive months, of which this is 
the last, particularly allotted to the intercourse and divertissements 
of the great: a hallowed quarter, selected by all those who can afford 
to migrate from a rustic home, and during which all the woodland-no- 
blesse and opulent squires figure in the capital. They make their pe- 
riodical entrée with great pomp, but many a “ sir Francis Wronghead” 
is forced tomake a silent retreat, and do penance during the rest of 
the year for the vanity of his own hopes, and the ambition of his ‘* good 
lady.” There were, in times past, at Athens, annual meetings of all 
the inhabitants of Attica, for the purpose of celebrating games, and 
solemnizing certain rites in honour of the goddess of Wisdom. These 
great festivals bore some affinity, but I cannot undertake to say, that 
they served as models, to that of which I am about to speak. 

As there is a special term, so there is a peculiar space assigned for 
the recreations of the haut-ton. The west end is the Olympus; and as 
none but of divine race could sit at the tables of the gods, a like exclu- 
sion obtains here. There are some exceptions, it is true, some favour- 
ed mortals, some subaltern divinities created; but, in general, the in- 
terdict extends to all who reside beyond certain limits, to the mer- 
chant, the son of the merchant, the physician and the lawyer, unless 
of the first eminence. The city dame may give routs to her neighbours; 
contract a noble acquaintance or two, dash in Hyde Park, and display 
her jewels at the opera; but to have her claim generally acknowledged 
is quite impossible; the boast of heraldry eclipses the spiendor of wealth, 
and she is at length compelled to relinquish her pretensions in des- 
pair. It is well that the term of fashionable existence does not extend 
beyond three /unar revolutions; otherwise it would be too much for 
any human constitution. A distinguished member of the haut-ton has to 
attend to five or six engagements a night, on an average, and has but 
a few hours to dedicate to sleep in the middle of the vulgar day. Con- 
certs, routs, balls, converzationés dejeunés, dinners, &c. constitute the 
frrvate amusements, and for these invitations are emitted about a 
month or three weeks beforehand. I shall beg leave to give you the 
outlines of a rout, the most usual and stylish entertainment. I accom+ 
panied Mr. P. to one given by the marchioness of _L—— at her man- 
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sion in Berkely Square, on the first of June, and as it was the most 
brilliant of the kind, shall select for description. We went at an early 
hour, (near midnight) and found five spacious saloons, on one floor, 
open for the reception of company and illuminated “in the most taste- 
ful manner.” The library, the most extensive and magnificent octagon 
in England, without books, it is true, but adorned with statuary esti- 
mated at twelve thousand guineas, was hung with small-lamps, reflect- 
ing the light of day. We were, for an hour, occupied in gazing, and 
conversing with those whom we knew, when the crowd began to ap- 
pear. You never think of being seated on these occasions, as you rare- 
ly remain more than half an hour, being supposed to have many other 
engagements on hand. There is no ceremony, and can be none, on en- 
tering and going out. We were desirous of paying our respects to the 
marchioness, but could not discover her; the marquis did not make his 
appearance: if the husband do show himself it is only as a stranger. At 
length the reoms were completely filled; in such a manner as almost 
to preclude locomotion. The heat and squeeze became exceedingly 
irksome, and then the entertainment reached the summit of its excel- 
lence. I was wedged, by accident, next tothe prince of Wales, and 
for fifteen minutes, was content to listen toa panegyric on the merits 
of a horse, which he was pronouncing with much energy, to the earl 
of Suffolk. Two of his royal brothers, and “ all the rank and fashion” of 
the west end, were present. The whole number was from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred. Refreshments were placed on tables at the end of 
one of the apartments, but were not thought of. About two, we made 
our way through the crowd, and proceeded on foot to the carriage, 
which it is sometimes extremely difficult to reach. Such is a rout—an 
amusement that sets all the world in motion. 

In order to be completely afart, the aristocracy of fashion have crea- 
ted an establishment, called the Argyle-street institution, of a peculiar 
nature, and strikingly illustrative of the spirit by which they are ani- 
mated. Finding that the high prices of the great opera did not keep 
the dourgeois at a proper distance, they resolved to have a body of 
amusements under their own guidance, and conducted upon a rigid 
system of exclusion. An association was formed for this purpose, re- 
gulated by the maxim of admitting no persons as subscribers who 
were not of the first fashion. From among the peeresses of high rank 
was chosen a certain number of “ lady patronesses” to whose severe 
scrutiny the name of every asfirante must be submitted through the 
medium of a member. This plan, aided by a subscription enormous ly 
dear, has succeeded, and the elect, the e/letti and elegantissimi, to use 
the Italian terms in vogue, now meet together once a fortnight, without 
any other alloy than that of stranger to whom a ticket is occasionally 
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allotted by the regolatrice. Their assemblies continue during the win- 
ter, and are held ina magnificent suit of apartments. The amusements 
are “‘ conversazione” from ten to midnight, then an “ ofericciola” or 
fretit opera Italien, for which there are a beautiful miniature stage, 
boxes richly ornamented, and a good company of Italian performers. 
To the opera succeeds a ball, which continues long after “the la- 
borious hammer” begins to sound. The noble dancers are refreshed by 
all the delicacies which the season can afford. Masquerades are some- 
times introduced, and one is announced for the twentieth of this month, 
for which nonsubscribers, who are admitted to the sanctuary, by spé- 
cial favour, are to pay two guineas, exclusive of other disbursements 
amounting to as much more. | 

Of all the fashionable rendezvous, with which London abounds, or 
which any metropolis can furnish, picture-galleries as they are consti- 
tuted here, appear to me best fitted for refined social intercourse. Du- 
ring the gay months there are various public expositions of painting of 
which that of the Royal Academy is the chief; where the artists of the 
English school submit their labours annually to public inspection. The 
price of admission is one shilling, so that all classes enter, but every 
pretender to the ton, finds it necessary, to honour the academy with 
one visit at least. ‘The beau monde is however compensated for this 
“* evil communication” by exhibitions of the same nature, at the houses 
of the nobility, where the specimens of art are much superior, and the 
spectators more select. The principle collections are those of the mar- 
quis of Strafford, earl Grosvenor and Mr. Hope; once a week and on dif- 
ferent days, their splendid mansions are thrown open to such as have 
procured tickets of admission from the hand of the owners, by means 
of a personal acquaintance, or upon the recommendation of their friends. 
You are not qualified for the daily topics of polite conversation unless 
you are familiar with the names at least of some of the most celebrated 
paintings otf Cleaveland or Grosvenor-house. Here, then, impelled by 
the prevailing rage, and attracted by each other, assemble all the great 
personages of both sexes in their best morning attire, to-rove through 
numerous saloons, to loll no rich sofas, to talk over their engagements, 
to admire the damask, gilding, cornices and pillars, and to learn what 
are the principal Titians, Corregios, Guidos and Van Ostades that enoble 


--the collection. From twelve until five you can be thus engaged, in fami- 


liar and instructive discourse, with the leading amateurs and artists of 
the nation, in studying the manners and physiognomy of high life, in con- 
templating the master pieces of the pencil and the chisel. ‘These mor- 
ning attroufiemens have every advantage. They require no sacrifice 
of repose ; no unavoidable fatigue, no irksome punctilio. ‘There is ne 
pressure, no squeeze no forced delay, nor any of that weariness Of spirit 
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which accompanies the vigils of fashion. They at once, gratify your 
vanity, polish your manners and improve your taste. 

By means of an introduction from our countryman West the painter, 
I have free access to all the private collections, and have inspected them 
with muchattention. Although somewhat of a connoisseur in these mat- 
ters I shall not attempt to detail their contents at this moment, they 
are reserved for a separate dissertation, with which I now and then be- 
guile a lesiure moment. It will be enough to remark, that the collections 
of the noble lords abovementioned, are valued at sixty thousand guineas. 

Public concerts are literally innumerable at this season of the year. 
The general price ef admission is half a guinea—every night madame 
Catalini, Mrs. Billington and all the most celebrated of the corps of Eu- 
terpe, are to be heard at one or other of the great rooms. One would im- 
agine, in reading the advertisements of a London newspaper, that En- 
gland was the Arcadia of modern times, and that the goddess of Music 
had abandoned her votaries on the shores of the Tyber, to fix her tem- 
ple on the banks of the Thames. Notwithstanding these appearances, 
I believe it can be said withtruth, that there is no people, taken col- 
lectively, more negligent of the culture, or more insensible to the 
charms of the lyre. Fashion fills all the concert rooms, and enriches a 
tribe of foreign singers most of whom would starve anywhere else. 
To hear the “‘ gens de condition” talk of a concert, would lead you to 
suppose that they were all “‘ cognoscenti” and ‘“‘ dilettanti” of the 
most tremulous sensibility; to see and hear them at it, satsifies you, that 
Naiure’s laws are not to be reversed, and that whatever may be the 
sorcery of gold, it cannot impart taste or infuse sentiment, although it 
may bring Cecilia down from heaven with all ‘ her mingled world of 
sound” and attract to one centre all the richest melodies of the universe. 
Madam Catalani has one hundred guineas a night for private parties, 
and is actually in the receipt of fifteen thousand pounds per annum 
derived from her vocal labours. 

Balls, although not so frequent as routs, are numerous, and never 
commence until midnight, ‘The two most splendid of the season, were gi- 
yen by Mrs, Hope and the countess of Shaftesbury. The former, belong- 
ing to a mercantile family is not, therefore, much considered in the high- 
_ ercircles, and bears among them the nickname of Gala Hope, on account 
of the magnificence of her entertainments. The countess of Shaftesbury 
had, on her supper-table two hundred pine-apples estimated at three 
guineas each! Who would not exclaim with Thomson against “the gay 
licentious proud,” and wish, that Luxury and Wretchedness might ex- 
change habitations for a moment. 

The ladies of the ton frequently ‘“ see masks,” as the phrase is, from 
eleven until four in the morning. There are generally from five hun- 
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dred to a thousand persons assembled on these occasions, and sometimes 
characters are well supported, but for the most part, masquerades are 
exceedingly dull and stupid, and far from corresponding to the descrip- 
tion given of them in newspapers and novels. In every country, they 
bear the same character, and I rejoice to hear, that an attempt, recent- 
ly made, to introduce them among us has completely failed. 

At this season, the theatres, which are four in number, display 
all their allurements, but are altogether frequented by the secondary 
classes, the first having the avocations I have enumerated above. The 
grand opera and Vauxhall are the public amusements most in vogue. 
The boxes of the former are all hired for the season, and the pit, there- 
fore, becomes the resort of the loungers and opulent strangers. The 
entertainment consists of an Italian serious or comic opera, with no other 
good voice than that of Catalini and a ballet, of which the dancers must 
be even. wonderful to those, who have never witnessed similar exhibi- 
tions abroad. Vauxhall is unrivalled and transcends all description. 
The talisman of the genii never effected more than human art has 
done here. The dinner parties of this country are to a young stran- 
ger, the most pleasing and instructive branch of their social inter- 
course. Every man of fortune sees company in this way, about once a 
week. It is the only species of *‘ good fellowship” which the merchant 
tolerates in his house; routs and balls being unknown to his domestic 
economy. His wife must be content with public amusements, and now 
and then a city-bal]l. ‘The manners of the commerical body have un- 
dergone but little change since the era of the Spectator, who has most 
faithfully delineated them. You have a week’s notice for dinner, and 
sit down to table about half past six in full dress. ‘Three courses and 
a desert, with the best French and Portuguese wines, constitute the 
repast for the palate. The livery-servants are always numerous. You 
challenge your neighbour to a glass of wine, but never drink a health 
or a toast “in good company.” The hosts serve at each end of the table 
but in every other tespect, appear like strangers. There is no visible 
solicitude to please; and as in France, this polite zonchalance is carred 
toan extent, which would almost affront a stranger, unapprized of their 
habitudes. I must confess that we are much behind hand in the style of 
our dinners. To emulate the refinement of this form of European hos- 
pitality wouid require more wealth than our zodlesse enjoy; yet with 
their present means, they could advance many steps. Foreigners, who 
have been among us, extol the warm sincerity of our welcome, but 
amuse themselves at the expense of our cramming system. 

I have already in a long letter to our , informed you of my in- 





troduction at court. Mrs. P. was presented at the same time on the 
nomination of her husband as minister plenipotentiary, and in point of 
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dress and demeanor, acquitted herself in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. ‘Che fourth of June, the birthday of the king, is the great occasion 
on which the court unfolds all its pageantry, and the nobility vie in the 
splendor of their dresses and equipages. There is nothing awful in the 
ceremony. 

Some days ago, I witnessed a public spectacle which I must men- 
tion, because nowhere else on the face of the earth is there one, in my 
estimation, more edifying or perhaps more sublime. I allude to an an- 
nual congregation in Saint Paul’s church of all the children supported 
and educated by the national bounty, residing within ten miles of the 
metropolis. In the area under the dome of this vast monument, was an 
amphitheatre formed by nearly six thousand boys and girls, habited in 
particular uniforms, and seated on benches rising above each other in 
regular gradation. All were neat and clean, with their badges of dis- 
tinction, and so distributed as to give the most picturesque effect to the 
whole. The aisle or body of the church was filled with spectators, si- 
milarly arranged, and from some points of view, the eye embraced the 
entire multitude. Divine service was performed, and a chorus occa- 
sionally raised by the united voices of these adopted children of the ca- 
pital, assisted by Mrs. Billington and others. It seemed to me, in con- 
templating what was before me, that this nation was alone entitled to 
claim the virtue of charity which redeems so many faults and may be 
said to supply all deficiencies. This picture of the munificence of the 
capital seemed alone to compensate for the follies and vices of which I 
have offered you a faint outline. ‘There was a moral grandeur in the 
scene more imposing and majestic than the sublime architecture and 
gigantic dimensions of the vast temple in which it was exhibited. 
Other nations have surpassed this in their works of art, in the magni- 
ficence of their public monuments, in the luxury and miracles of their 
genius: but if admiration be properly due to the best moral,and politi- 
cal institutions, to the virtues of humanity, to independance of mind and 
generosity of heart England is far above them, in the scale of excel- 


lence. 
To pay one visit, at least, to London is the ambition of all who can 


in any way contrive to obtain the pecuniary means of so doing. I have 
been struck with the phraseology of even the most distant inhabitants 
of the country, when speaking of the metropolis. They call it the town, 
by preeminence, and in the remote extremities of the island, they ask — 
you, if you have come from TOWN, no matter what number of cities 
may intervene. It is indeed wonderful, for the extent of its population, 
the symmetrical elegance of its streets, and the conveniences with 
which it abounds; but still, London, if I may use the expression, is 
much too frosaid; every thing in it is addressed to the senses, nothing 
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to the imagination. In Paris a cultivated mind is incessantly recreated 
with classical images; the forms of antiquity meet your eye everywhere 
even in the fashion of a chair and a table; you are everywhere sensi- 
ble of the predominance of taste,a power not easily defined, but of 
great and unquestionable influence over the pleasures of fancy. The 
gallery and saloons of the Louvre, which all the lower classes visit, 
and the number of statues and busts that crowd all the public walks, 


have given them a knowledge of the heathen mythology quite astonish- 


ing toa stranger. In all the small towns and villages of this country, 
particularly in Wales, from a principle which I cannot well under- 
stand, they have selected the yards as the public walk. 

I must indulge in another remark applicable to all great capitals, 
of the truth of which every American who resides in them must be 
particularly sensible. In consequence, perhaps, of the late hours adop- 
ted, and of the multitude and varie ty of objects surrounding you, the 
flight of time appears infinitely more rapid than with us or in any small 
town. The day in the former is like the hour in the other, and is gone, 
before you are fully resolved how to employ it. I am told by those who 
are much in the fashionable world, that to them the progress of life is 
altogether imperceptible. This isnot happiness, although it might wear 
that appearance, it is only enjoying the lapse of time, as you do the suc- 
cession of space in riding full speed. Ifthere be any sources of gratifi- 
cation either within or without existence should be measured by time; 
the mind should be able to collect itself, to pause at intervals to econo- 
mize its means. 

To me, my dear , every object abroad wants acharm which 
would give it double interest and which my imagination cannot supply. 
I mean the presence of those to whom I could freely communicate all 
my impressions; whose joys are all doubled, whose griefs are all halved, 
who are rendered confident and independent, by their union and iden- 
tity as it were, of feeling. I never see a family assembled in a box at 
the theatre, at table, or in a public walk, without feeling the superi- 
ority of their condition and envying their happiness. If Providence 
will permit the same pleasures shall crown the wishes of your, &c. &c. 
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RHETORIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LECTURE VI—ON TONES. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In my preceding lecture I stated to you, that the two principles of 
fiause and tone are more intimately connected together than any other 
two of the five which constitute the correct pronunciation of written 
Janguage, and that they mutually affect each other; nor is there any 
thing which contributes more to the just and forcible expression of 
sentiment than the proper observance of them. I then confined my ob- 
servations to the nature and proper application of the various fauses 
now in use, whether grammatical or rhetorical. I shall now discuss 
that branch of the subject which relates to the ‘ones, or to the nature, 
modulation, and operation of the human voice, in forming, by its inflex- 
ions, those many expressions of sentiment and passion which give 
energy to language and efficacy to thought. By the tones or modula- 
tion of the human voice, as well as by /ooks and gestures, the various 
sentiments and passions of the human mind are expressed. 

Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the Aigh, the middle, 
and the low. The hi: is that which he uses when under the influence 
of violent passion, or wien calling aloud to some person at a distance ; 
the low is used under great depression of mind, or when he approach- 
es toa whisper; the middle is that which is employed in conversa- 
tion, and which should genenally be used in reading aloud. The 
various modifications of which these three pitches are capable, consti- 
tute those tones which give such wonderful animation and energy to 
language: 

‘** In the beginning,” says Mr. Sheridan, “ barbarous nations have 
nature only for their guide, in their speech as well as in every thing else. 
With them, therefore, all changes of the voice, and the different notes 
and inflexions used in uttering their thoughts, were the result of the 
acts and emotions of the mind, to each of which Nature herself has as- 
signed its peculiar note. In this state the people all speak the em- 
phatic language; and the variety of sounds, result from the nature 
of the sentiments they express. Ina calm state of mind the notes of 
the voice, in unison to that state, are little varied, and the words are 
uttered nearly in a monotone. When the mind is agitated by passion, 
or under any emotion whatever, the tones expressive of such passion or 
emotion spontaneously break forth, being unerring signs fixed to such 
internal feeling by the hand of Nature, common to all men, and uni- 
versally intelligible in the same manner as the sounds and cries utter- 
ed by the several tribes of animals.” 
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‘The variety of tones in the human voice arises partiy from the di- 
mensions of the windpipe, which, like a flute, the longer and narrow- 
er it is, the sharper is the tone it gives; but principally from the size 
of the larinx, or top of the windpipe, or rather from the diameter 
of the glottis or little hole in the middle of the larinx, through which 
the air from the lungs passes: the tone of the voice being more or less 
grave, according to the diameter of the glottis. The influence of 
sounds, either to raise or allay our passions, is evident from music : 
and certainly the human voice, which is the origin or archetype of all 
music, and consequently the harmony of fine discourse, well and grace- 
fully pronounced, is as capaple of moving us, if not ina way so violent 
and ecstatic, yet not less powerful, or less agreeable to our rational fa- 
culties. 

It has ever been considered, by the best writers in all languages, as 
a peculiar beauty in the art of composition, to render the sound ex- 
pressive of their sentiments, or an echo to the sense. 

In the Greek language, amid a number of similar passages, Homer 
thus describes the dashing of the waves upon the shore : 


as OTe KUMA aoruprcio€oln Sardoone 


Aiylare peydraw Retuslat, Cuagali dt re rivl®. 
Il. ii. 209, 


And in another place, the breaking of Menelaus’s sword upon Paris’s 
helmet is thus forcibly expressed : 


augt J de’ dure 


Tpix Od ve % rerpax Oa drarpugty execs 7 espoc* 
Il, iii, 362, 


Here the action is not only forcibly described, but the words so se- 
lected as to represent in sound the snapping short of the sword. 
The dashing of a vessel through the waves is finely exemplified in 


this line: 


“H J theey xara xia diamipoosca x tatvboy. 
Il, i, 483, 


Virgil thus describes the galloping of a horse : 
Quadrupedante, putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 


And in our own language, among various other equally expressive 
passages, Thomson has finely described the force of a river : 


Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent swell’d, 
And the mix’d ruin of its banks o’erspread, 

At last the rous’d up river pours ‘along : 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 
From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 
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Tumbling through rocks abrupt and souading far ; 
Then «’er the sanded valiey floating spreads, 
Calm, sluggish, silent ; til) again coustrained 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts away, 
Where rocks and woods o’erhang the turbid stream ; 
* | There gathering triple force, rapid and deep, 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 
,' Winter, 1. 94. 











As persons are differently affected when they speak, so they natu- 
‘rally alter the tone of their voice, though they do not attend toit. It 
rises, sinks, and has various inflections given to it, according to the 
present state and disposition of the mind. When the mind is calm and 
sedate, the voice is moderate and even; when the former is dejected 
with sorrow, the latter is languid ; and when that is inflamed by pas- 
sion, this is extended and elevated. It is the reader or speaker’s busi- 
ness, therefore, to follow nature, and to endeavour that the tone of his 
voice appear natural and unaffected. And for thisend he must take 
Care to suit it to the nature of the subject, but still always to be grave 
and decent: neither too low nor too loud; all the music and harmony 
of speech lying in the proper temperament of the voice between these 
extremes. 

If that elegantly. descriptive poem, Alexander’s Feast, by Mr. Dry- 
den, be read or recited in a lifeless, monotonous manner, it will be as 
uninteresting as a description in a common advertisement ; but if with 
appropriate spirit, expression, and variation of tone, it becomes irre- 
sistibly pleasing. 

Correct pronunciation, exact emphasis, and the expressive 
charms of graceful action would all fail to please, whether on the 
stage or elsewhere, without proper vocal modulation or tone. We are 
indeed susceptible of strong and lively impressions from silent action ; 
but if the most animated action were accompanied either with a mo- 
notonous or a discordant voice, it could not be endured. 

The following passage in the Grecian Daughter is said to be one 
of the many which have so often excited the admiration of thousands, 
at the wonderful power of Mrs. Siddons to exalt the force and mean- 
ing of what she utters, by the tones of her voice. 

To the usurper of her father’s throne, who had thought to induce 
her to prevail on her husband to withdraw from the expected assault, 
-by threatening both her father and herself, as hostages in his power, 


she answers, 
Think’st thou then 
So meanly of my Phocion? Dost thou deem him 
Poorly wound up to a mere fit of valour, 
To melt away in a weak woman’s tear? 
Oh! thou dost little know him ; knowst but Kittle 


Of his exalted soul! 
VoL. III. U 
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Now, these words might be pronounced, even without a fault, and we 
would hear them without emotion. But when uttered by Mrs. Siddons, 
they strike through the ear to the heart, kindling a portion of that 
spirit which prompted her to repel such a threat, with a mixture of 
calm contempt and glowing exultation: and when she said “ Oh! thou 
dost little know him,” it was astonishing to perceive how her expres- 
sion 


«‘ Gave weight to words, and energy to thonght.’’ 


Every person should regulate his tones by the natural key of his 
own voice. A voice is said to be clear when the organs of speech are 
suited to give every single letter, and all the combinations of them in 
syllables and words their proper and distinct sound: yet an obscure 
and confused voice is not always occasioned by a deficiency in the or- 
gans of speech, but frequently is the effect of custom and a bad habit. 
Some persons, either from want of due care in their education at first, 
or from inadvertency and negligence afterwards, run into a very irre- 
gular and confused manner of expressing their words, so as to render 
what they say often unintelligible. But all faults of this kind which 
proceed from habit, are to be overcome by attention, diligence, perse- 
verance, and correct instruction. ‘* 

Polite conversation seems to be the best groundwork of the tones 
of delivery ; and if the house in which the speaker appears be not too 
large, a great many of them may always be introduced. 

In studying cadences the capital rule seems to be, to imitate those 
varieties which occur in conversation where men are in earnest, and 
express themselves as prompted by the natural feelmgs of their 
minds. If we obtain not these colloquial cadences, we cannot reach 
much eminence, and our only resource will be to adopt some monoto- 
nons manner, as inoffensive as possible. 

‘Tones, generally speaking, may be divided “into two kinds: na- 
tural and artificial, The natural are such as belong to the passions 
of man in his animal state, which are implanted in his frame by 

the hand of Nature; and which spontaneously break forth when- 
ever he is under the influence of any of those passions. These 
form a universal language, equally used by all the different na- 
tions of the world, and equally understood and felt by all. Thus 
the tones expressive of love, lamentation, mirth, joy, hatred, an- 
ger, pity, &c. are the same in all countries, and excite emotions in 
us analogous to those passions, when accompanying words which we 


do not understand. ‘The artificial tones are those which are settled, 
as it were, by common consent, to mark the different operations, exer- 
tions, and emotions of the intellect and fancy, in producing their ideas; 
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and these, in a great measure, differ in different countries, as the lan- 
The former of these, it is evident, neither require stu- 
dy nor pains, when we are ourselves under the influence of any of 
those passions; as they are necessarily produced by them: but in 
attempting to produce them, either in delivering tle impassioned 
speeches of writers, or in assuming them in our own discourses, we 
shall be deficient in expression, if we do not feel, at the time, the pas- 
sions we would express. We may, indeed, mimic the tones of those 
passions ; but the affectation will be evident ; the eye will immediate- 
ly detect the fallacy ; and consequently the hearts of the hearers will 
remain untouched. ‘If you wish me to weep,’ 
ent writer upon this subject, ‘* you must first weep yourself :” and this 
maxim will always hold good with respect to the other passions. 

But it may be asked, how can I possibly feel the passions of anger, 
love, hope, joy, grief, &c. without having a real object in which I am 
interested to excite it? can I, ina circle of known friends, feel or ex- 
press, by tones, countenance, and gesture, the frenzy of anger, the dis- 
gust of hatred, the malignity of revenge, or the tremulous agitation of 
fear, in any dialogue with, or address tothem ? I answer, yes. For 
such, and so versatile is the human imagination, and so necessary is its 


guages do. 


> 


said a judicious anci- 


operation, in giving energy to sentiment, that various and contrary 
characters can be assumed,-and their natural emotions as fully ex- 
pressed, as though we were actually in their supposed circumstances. 
And though this talent is not possessed by every individual, and indeed 
may be said rarely to exist, from the very few real orators which are 
to be found in any profession, yet we know that it is practicable, thag 
where the talent is not bestowed in an eminent degree by nature, 
much may be effected by exertion and perseverance ; and that, with- 
out the actual assumption of character, there can be no true elo- 
quence. With respect, therefore, to the artificial tones, it will re- 
quire great pains and much observation to become master of them. 


When we consider that all these tones are to be accompanied by 
suitable looks and gestures (which I shall treat of in subsequent lec- 
tures) not only adapted, in the justest proportion to give due force to 
the sentiment, but regulated also in such a way as to appear graceful, 
we need not wonder that this species of oratory is so little known 
among us, because the principles of the art have been so little known 
and studied.. And, indeed, the extreme difficulty of arriving at per- 


fection in it, cannot be more clearly evinced than by the very few in- 


stances which appear at the bar, in the pulpit, or even on the stage, 


where oratory is the chief object and business of the proiession. ‘his 
deficiency chiefly arises from devoting the whole time and attention of 


our youth to the cultivation of written language, leaving the character- 
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istic and noble powers of speech altogether to the direction of Chancey 
and the impulse of Nature. ; 

When we reflect that not only every thing which is pleasing, every 
thing which is forcible and affecting in elocution, but also the most 
material points necessary to a full and distinct comprehension even of 
the sense of what is uttered, depend upon the proper use of tones, and 
their accompaniments, it may well astonish us to think that such es- 
sential parts of our own language should, in a civilised country, in one 
whose commerce is so extensive and various, and which has produced 
so many excellent classical scholars in the dead languages as ours, be 
so generally, I might indeed almost say, so totally neglected. 

Of modern authors who have minutely attended to and written up- 
on this subject, no one has more critically and judiciously discussed 
that branch of the subject which relates to the tones or inflexions of 
the human voice than the ingenious Mr. Walker, who tells us that 
“the primary division of speaking sounds is into the upward and 
downward slide of the voice, and that whatever diversity of time, tone, 
or force is added to speaking, it must necessarily be conveyed by these 
two slides. These two slides, or inflexions of voice, therefore, are the 
axis, as it were, on which the force, variety and harmony of speaking 
turn. They may be considered as the great outlines of pronuncixtion ; 
and if these outlines can be effectually explained, and conveyed toa 
student, they must be of nearly the same use to him as the rough draft 
of a picture is to a pupil in painting. 

By the rising or falling inflexion is not meant the pitch of voice in 
which the whole word is pronounced, or that loudness or softness 
which may accompany any pitch, but that upward or downward siide 
which the voice makes when the pronunciation of a word is finishing, 
and which may therefore not improperly be called the rzsing or falling 
inflexion. So important is a just mixture of these two inflexions, that 
the moment they are neglected our pronunciation becomes forceless 
and monotonous ; if the sense of a sentence require the voice to adopt 
the rising inflexion on any particular word, either in the middle or at 
the end of a phrase, variety and harmony demand the falling inflexion 
of one of the preceding words ; and, on the other hand, if emphasis, 
harmony, or a completion of sense, require the falling inflexion on 
any word, the word immediately preceding almost always demands 
the rising inflexion ; so that these inflexions of voice are.in an order 
nearly alternate. 

This is very observable in reading a sentence, when we have mis- 
taken the connexion between the members, either by supposing the 
sense is to be continued when it finishes, or supposing it finished when 
it is really to be continued: for in either of these cases, before we have 
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pronounced the last word, We find it necessary to return pretty far 
back, to some of the precéding words, in order to give them such in- 
flexions as are suitable to those which the sense requires on the suc- 
ceeding words. Thus, in pronouncing the speech of Portius, in Cato, 
which 1s generally incorrectly pointed, as in the following example : 








Remember what our father oft has told us, 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors; 
Our understading traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search. 


If, I say, from not having considered this passage, we run the second 
line into the third, by suspending the voice at i¢ricate, im the rising 
inflexion, and dropping it at errors in the falling, we shall find the 
sentiment expressed, to be absolutely blasphemous, in charging the 
ways of Heaven with being puzzied and full of errors: but if, in reco- 
vering ourselves from that impropriety we take notice of the different 
manner in which we pronounce the second and third lines, when pro- 
perly pointed, we shall find that not only the last word of. these lines, 
but that every word alters its inflexion: for when we perceive that 
by mistaking the pause we have misconceived the sense, we find it ne- 
cessary to begin the line again, and pronounce every word differently, 
in order to make it more harmonious: and at the same time convey 
the true sense. Thus, 


Remember what our father oft has told us: 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate. 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors, 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search, 


But the great object of these harmonic inflexions is the forming of 
the cadence or close of a sentence. Here it is that harmony and vari- 
ety are more peculiarly necessary, as the ear is more particularly af- 
fected by the close of a subject, or any branch of a subject, than by 
any other part of a composition, This observation may be exemplified 
by the following sentence from one of Addison’s Spectators ; ‘ One of 
the most eminent mathematicians of the age has assured me, that the 
greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil was in examining A®neas’s 
voyage by the map, as I question not but many a modern compiler of 
history would be delighted with little more in that divine author than 
the bare matter of fact.” Here we shall find, that, by placing the 
rising inflexion upon the word tHe, and the falling upon more ; and 
the falling upon divine and the rising upon author, we shall give both 
a distinctness and harmony to the cadence. Every person has a cer- 
tain pitchof voice, in which he is most easy to himself, and most agree- 
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able to others ; this’may be called the natural pitch ; this is the pitch 
in which we converse; and this must be the basis of every improve- 
ment we acquire from art and exercise, aided by native taste, and 
an opportunity of frequently hearing and imitating the most masterly 
readers. : 

The circumscribed limits of a lecture not permitting a sufficiently 
ample discussion of so extensive a subject as that we are now con- 
sidering, a subject which involves such variety of rule, and re- 
quires so copious a series of exemplification ; I must, therefore, re- 
fer you to those two scientific and interesting productions, Walker’s 
Elements of Elocution, and Rhetorical Grammar ; in both of which, 
particularly the former, you will find this important principle of elocu- 
tion explained and exemplified, with the utmost acuteness of criticism, 
and the most elaborate display of judicious example. To these may 
be added the lectures of Mr. Sheridan and Doctor Blair, and the Es- 
says of lord Kaimes. 

‘** The business of a lecturer,” “‘ says a celebrated modern writer,* 
** is not so much to dilate and elucidate a subject with new thoughts 
and original suggestions, as to delineate the great outlines of it; to 
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bring into an easy and comprehensive view the: authorities on which 


his assertions are founded; and to commit the filling up of those out- 
lines, and the completion of the. work to the diligence and exertion of 
the student in his closet, by a due consideration of the principles laid 
down, and an attentive perusal of the authors referred to.” 

Having now completed my intended observations on the five essen- 
tial principles of correct pronunciation, accent, quantity, emphasis, 
pause, and tone, I will conclude this address to you, by recapitulating, 
or rather condensing the substance of the foregoing lectures into 
the following short rules, a constant recollection and observance of 
which will very much facilitate the progress of the student in acqui- 
ring the art of reading well ; a good pronunciation consisting of nothing 
but a natural, easy, and graceful variation of the voice, suited to the 
nature and importance of the sentiments we utter. 

1. Take pains to obtain a perfect knowledge of the sounds of all the 
letters in general. 

2. Never guess at a word, or you will acquire a habit of reading 
falsely. 

3. Pronounce every word with its proper accent, clearly and dis- 
tinctly ; a distinct articulation being essentially necessary to a good 
reader, and the very basis of the art. 





Dr, Priestley. 
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4, Let the tones of your voice in reading be the same as in speak- 
ing. , 
5. Do not read ina hurry, or, you will acquire a habit of hesitating 
and stammering. 

6. Read so loud as to be heard by all about you, but not louder. 

7. Observe your pauses well, and never make any where the sense 
does not require it. 

8. Consider well the place of the emphasis in a sentence, and pro- 
nounce it accordingly. 

9. Be careful not to speak through the nose, or with the teeth clo- 
sed, but open your mouth sufficiently to give a distinct utterance. 

And lastly, Endeavour to enter into the spirit of your author, and 
to give every sentiment its appropriate expression. 

A strict and uniform adherence to these principles cannot fail to 
effect that proficiency in the art of reading, which will render the com- 
munication of sentiment, not only pleasing to the ear of the hearer, but 
by being thus conveyed through an agreeable channel, it will make a 
more forcible impression upon his memory, and more successfully ope- 
rate upon the feelings of his heart. 


‘ 








ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FORESTERS ; 
A POEM: 


Descriptive of a Pedestrian Journey to the Falls of Niagara, 
In the Autumn of 1804.* 


By the Author of American Ornithology. 
With a plate. 
(Continued from Vol. II, page 565.) 


BEYOND the woods where Erie’s waves extend, * 
Behold, once more, the setting sun descend ; 
Lone chirping crickets hail the coming night, 
And bats around us wheel their giddy flight ; 
‘he drumming pheasant vibrates on the ear; 
The distant forests dimly disappear. 





* In the former parts of this poem the date, 1803, has been introduced through mistake. 
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Slow sinks the day ; and through th’ impending woods, 

Night spreads her wings, and deepening darkness broods. 

A death-like silence reigns the forest through ; 

At last the path evanishes from view. 

Here as we stoop, our dubious course to steer, 

Inhuman screams at once assail our ear ; 

The hollow, quivering, loud-repeated howl, 

Full overhead, betrays the haggard owl ; 

Who, well for her, in muffling darkness past, 

Else this heart-sinking scream had been her last. 
Thus through the forest, wrapt in deepest shade, 

Beneath black arms of tow’ring oaks we stray’d, 

At solemn intervals the peace profound 

Disturb’d by rattling nuts that dropt around. 

Shrill, wildly issuing from a neigbouring height, 

The wolf ’s deep howlings pierce the ear of night ; 

From the dark swamp he caiis his skulking crew, 

Their nightly scenes of slaughter to renew ; 

Their mingling yells sad savage woes express, 

And echo dreary through the dark recess. 

Steady along through swamps and pools we went ; 

The way-worn foresters fatigu’d and faint, 

Scrambling o’er fallen logs that fractur’d lay, 

Or stunn’d by-viewless boughs that cross’d our way ; 

While glaring round, through roots and stumps decay’d, 

Phosphoric lights their pallid gleams dispiay’d. 

Sudden a horrid human shriek we hear, 

‘That shot its terrors through our startled ear ; 

‘* Ha! are you there!” the watchful Duncan cry’d, 

‘“‘ Halt! fix your bayonents, and look out ahead!” 

A second scream announc’d the panther nigh, 

The dark woods echoing back the rueful cry ; 

Still as the grave, suspending every breath, 

Steady we stood to mark its passing path, 

Prepar’d, and eager for one deadly aim, 

To pour destruction through its tawny frame; 

But vain our listening ; nothing seem’d awake, 

Save the lone murmur of the neighbouring lake ; 

All else lay dead and silent as betore; _ 

And eyen the distant wolf was heard no more. 
Amidst this deep Egyptian darkness lost, 

Our faithful pilot near forsook his post ; ‘ 

But knew, or seem’d to know, each swamp and pond, 

And kept his steady course unerring on. 
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Behold ! in front, a spreading radiance gleams! 
Wide glowing, ruddy and immense it seems, 
Such as the rising moon’s broad orb bestows, 
When up night’s starry vault she solemn goes, 
Each moment brightening, lo! to our amaze, 
The woods on fire in ardent fury blaze ; 

Dark trees before us, of gigantic size, 

In deeper shades and gloomy pomp arise ; 
The flames beyond, ascending with them bear 
Thick clouds of sparkling smoke that fill the air. 
Approaching near, it opes in dread display, 
Diffusing round th’ effulgency of day ; 

Where, glad to view each other’s looks again, 
We stand contemplating this furious scene: 
Here piles of logs like furnaces appear, 

The rows of underbrush rage far and near; 
Huge tow’ring oaks amid this sea of fire, 
Descend in thunders, and in flames expire ; 
Or, blazing high, with burning gaps imprest, 
Rain showers of fire, infectious on the rest, 
Loud roar the flames, the crackling branches fly, 
And black behind the smoking ruins lie. 

Thus some fair city, pride of many an age, 
Gleams with the light of war’s devouring rage, 
Through its high domes the flaming torrents pour, 
And naked turrets o’er the burnings lour ; 

The midnight sky reflects the dreadful blaze, 

The foe, at distance, with enjoyment gaze, 

Exult to find their vengeance well employ’d, 

The works of ages in one night destroy’d. 

So look’d the woodman, who behind us stood, 
Begrimm’d with soot, in tatter’d garments rude, 

On pitchfork leaning, hail’d with “‘ How d’ye do ?” 
And look’d like Lucifer just risen to view ; 

At Duncan’s voice, advancing, stood amaz’d, 

And each on other. for a moment gaz’d, 

“ What Johnny!” ‘* Duncan !” “* Bless my heart, so near! 
‘“* How glad our folks will be to see you here !” 
Kind invitations now, were not forgot, 

And through corn-fields we followed to his cot, 
There ‘* O’s /” and *“* Dears /” and salutations o’er, 
The ponderous knapsacks sunk upon the floor ; 
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Seats, quickly rang’d, our weary limbs invite, 
And kind inquiries all our toils requite ; - 
And while our meal a young brunette prepar’d, 
The ancient father’s humorous jokes we shar’d ; 
Though ninety years had silver’d o’er his head, 
Yet life’s green vigor seem’d but little fled ; 
The burning woods, that late before us blaz’d, 
His axe had levell’d, and his handspike rais’d ; 
None laugh’d more hearty, sung with livelier glee, 
Or jok’d, or told a merrier tale than he ; 
Kind, cheerful, frank ; in youth a sailor brave, 
** Now bound for brighter worlds beyond the grave.” 
Two favourite sons, obliging, open, mild, 
With wild wood anecdotes the hours beguil’d ; 
Produc’d their rifles, sedulous to please, 
Describ’d their farm, their horses, harvest, bees, 
While a whole hive, the crowded garden’s boast, 
Crown’d our repast, and spoke the generous host. 
‘To Johnny’s joke succeeded William’s tale, 
Sweet Mary serv’d with many a witching smile, 
And thou, Devotion, wert a kindred guest, 
Of all our joys the noblest and the best ; 
Around, conven’d with David’s holy lays, 
In solemn strains awoke our evening praise ; 
The kneeling father’s fervent prayers ascend, 
‘**O be the strangers’ comfort, guide and friend ; 
Their trust, their guardian, wheresoe’er they go, 
To view thy greatness in thy works below ; 
O leave them not! but their Director be, 
To that last stage that leads them home to Thee !” 
Such pious goodness, aged worth so dear, 
The trembling voice that spoke the soul sincere, 
With thoughts unspeakable my mind opprest, 
‘Till tears reliev’d the tumult of my breast : 
And all to rest retir’d, and silence deep, 
To lose the hardships of the day in sleep. 

By bawling calves and jumbling bells awoke ; 
We start amaz’d to see the morning broke, 
Such blest oblivion balmy sleep bestows 
Where toil-worn Industry and Peace repose. 
Geese, turkeys, ducks, a noisy numerous brood, 
Mingle their gabblings with the echoing wood, 
Through whose tall pillar’d trees, extending blue, 
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The lake Cayuga* caught our ravish’d view. 
Soon on its oak-crown’d banks sublime we stood, 
And view’d, from right to left, its lengthen’d flood, 
Of vast extent, pure, glassy and serene, 
Th’ adjacent shores and skirting huts were seen, 
The eye could mark the whiten’d frames, the ear 
Faint sounds of barking dogs remotely hear. 

Hither, before, our liberal friends had sent 
Whate’er of stores we voyagers might want, 
Fiil’d all our wallets, prest us to take more, 
And, side by side, convey’d us to the shore ; 
There the good father grasp’d each traveller’s hand, 
His sons and family mingling o’er the strand, 
‘‘Farewell!” ‘* Goodbye!” ‘‘ God bless you!” was the cry, 
The tears of friendship swelling in each eye. 
Charm’d with a love so free, so nobly shown, 
His clubb’d fuzee across his shoulder thrown, 
Our pilgrim bard the parting group address’d, 
And thus his gratitude and ours express’d. 

‘* For all your goodness, hospitable friends! 
We gladly would, but cannot make amends, 
All that we can we humbly offer here, 
Our dearest wishes, ardent and sincere, 
Long with success may all your toils be blest, 
And each rich harvest rival all that’s past ; 
Long may your glittering axe, with strength apply’d, 
The circling bark from massy trunks divide, 
Or wheel’d in air, while the wide woods resound, 
Bring crashing forests thundering to the ground ; 
Long may your fires in flaming piles ascend, 
And girdled trees their wint’ry arms extend ; 
Your mighty oxen drag the logs away, 
And give the long-hid surface to the day, 
While fields of richest grain, and pasture good, 
Shall wave where Indians stray’d, and forests stood, 














* This lake is about thirty-eight miles long, and from two to three and four miles in 
breadth, It is nearly parallel with, and about eight or ten miles east from the Seneca lake. 
The bed of the former is said to be thirty or forty feet lower than that of the latter, which 
flows into the Cayuga nearly at its outlet, and forms what is usually called Seneca River. 
The waters of both these lakes are extremely clear and transparent; are much frequented 
by wild ducks, and contain abundance of various kinds of fish, particularly salmon, and also 
suckers of avery large size. One of these last, which we purchased from a party of Indians 
encamped on the shore, measured upwards of two feet in length, 
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. And as you sweat the rustling sheaves among, 
Di Th’ adjoining woods shall echo to your song, 
red: These are the scenes of truest joys below, 
Mt ; From these health, peace and independence flow; 
nie Blest with the purest air, and richest soil, 
‘Pe What generous harvests recompense your toil ! 
Here no proud lordling lifts his haughty crest ; 
: i No tinsel’d scoundrel tramples the distrest ; 
i No thief in black demands his tenth in sheaves ; 
i But man from God abundantly receives. 
i | f In rustic dress you range the echoing wood, 
3 | Health makes you gay, and simple manners good ; 
ae ' Society’s best joys your bosoms know, 
, And plenty’s smiling cup without its wo. 
a | Farewell, good friends ! be virtue still your guide, 
‘ Still scorn injustice, cruelty and pride, 
ay Whate’er be your pursuits, whate’er your care, 
Let temperance, peace and industry be there ; 
at ’ From these want, pain, and care and ruin fly, 
a And half the ills that teach mankind to sigh. 
i Fear not success ! though one attempt should fail, 
ae Fate yields when strength and constancy assail ; 
Store up your harvests, sow your winter grain, 
Prepare your troughs the maple’s juice to drain, 
Then, when the wintry north outrageous blows, 
And nought is seen but one wide waste of snows, 
Ascend the fleeting sleigh, and like the wind, 
Scour o’er the hills and leave the woods behind, 
Along the drifted swamps and mountains high, 
O’er rocks and narrows* make your horses fly, 
Shoot o’er the Susquehannah’s frozen face, 
And bleak Wyoming’s lofty hills retrace ; 
Nor let the hunter’s hut, or venison stale, 
Or his lov’d bottle, or his wond’rous tale, 
Of deer and bear your lingering steeds detain ; 
But swift descend, and seek the southern plain ; 
There where the clouds of Philadelphia rise, 
And Gray’s flat bridge across the Schuylkill lies ; 
"There shall your grateful friends with choicest store, 
And hearts o’erflowing welcome you once more; 





* These are passes on the high steep sides of the monntains overhanging the Susquehan- 
nah, and in some places will scarcely admit more than one person abreast. 
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There friendship’s purest joys will crown the whole, 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

Our boat now ready and our baggage stor’d, 
Provisions, mast, and oars and sails aboard, 
With three loud cheers that echo’d from the steep, 
We lanch’d our skiff Viagara to the deep; 
The shores recede—the oars resounding play, 
Fleet through th’ unruffled flood we scour away, 
Till Evening sweet suspends her starry veil, 
And all around her sparkling orbs prevail. 
There, high in front, the Bear’s bright splendors glow, 
His answering glories gild the deep below. 
Profound and vast, and, as we onward glide, 
Dance on the bosom of the dimpling tide. 
Lone Night and listening Silence seem to sleep 
On the smooth surface of the glistening deep ; 
Save where the ducks in rising thousands soar, 
Leaving the dark expanse with lengthen’d roar, 
That like a cataract bursts from legions near, 
And dies in distance on the vacant ear. 
Meantime young Duncan, as the oar he plies, 
With voice melodious bids the song arise, 
The theme CoLumBiA, her sublime increase, 
‘¢ Blest land of freedom, happiness and peace, 
Far, far remov’d from Europe’s murderous scene, 
A wide, a friendly waste of waves between, 
Where strangers driv’n by tyranny to roam, 
Still find a nobler and a happier home. 
Hail blest asylum! happy country hail ! 
O’er thee may truth ; but never foe, prevail.” 
From neighbouring shores, and cliffs that o’er them rise, 
The listening spirit of the lake replies, 
And in responses sweet, and accents plain, 
Repeats each period of th’ inspiring strain. 

Now like dull stars the lighted bridge* appears, 
Beneath it soon our little vessel steers, 
Where, snugly moor’d we pass’d away the night, 
And weigh’d next morning by the peep of light, 





* This bridge extends across the lake, which at this place is about a milein width. It 
is built of wood; is laid on two hundred and fifteen trustles, each consisting of three posts, 
connected by girths and braces. The posts are sunk to hard gravel, which is generally about 


thirty feet from the surface. The expense was twenty thousand dollars. 
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Here the clear lake contracts its straighten’d floods, 

And winds, a deepen’d stream, through level woods ; 

In vain our tow’ring mast for soundings tries, 

Beyond its utmost depth the bottom lies ; 

Yet, so transparent its pure waters flow, 

We mark’d the smallest leaf that lay below. 

Ducks, whistling past, like meteors fill the air, 

Our fatal guns pursue them deadly there, 

Glanc’d from the eye the thundering tubes rebound, 

Fluttering they fall, and flap, and scream around. 

Here from the shore, low marshes wide expand, 

Where bare and bleak the little salt-workst stand, 

There numerous pits their briny treasures yield, 

And pumps and tunnels checker all the field ; 

Whether oid Neptune these blest springs supplies, 

Or deep below the massy substance lies, 

Let idlers guess ; while nobler souls revere 

The all-providing Power who rais’d them here. 
Beneath mild sunshine as we onward glide, 

Flat moss-clad forests rise on either side ; 

High midst the leafless multitude is seen 

The dark majestic pine in deepest green ; 

The snow white sycamores, that love to drink 

The passing stream, and skirt the river’s brink, 

Wide o’er the flood their arms, capacious, throw, 

To meet their soften’d forms that lie below. 

Still files of ducks in streaming thousands pour, 

At every bend their rising torrents roar, 

Till, near Musquito point their flocks decrease 

Where night o’ertook us and we moor’d in peace. 

High rose its banks, and on its rugged height, 

A small log hovel shone with glimmering light, 

Here one lone woman and a boy we found, 

The trapper absent on his usual round, 

On board his skiff had sail’d, six days ago, 

To try his luck some twenty miles below. 

This solitary hut, small, cheerless, rude, 

Amid vast swamps and wildernesses stood, 





t+ This saline is about eight miles from the outlet of the lake. The wells are from fifteen 


totwenty feet deep, and the water is much stronger than that of the ocean. The proprietor 
informed me that he made about thirty-five bushels daily, 
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Where nightly horrors banish’d oft repose, 

Such savage cries from wolves and panthers rose ; 

Even round the bolted door, the woman said, 

At midnight frequent she could hear their tread. 

The fire blaz’d bright ; around us we survey’d 

The pendent furs with which it was array’d ; 

A sacred horse-shoe, guardian of the whole, 

Terror of sprites pfophane, and witches foul, 

Dread, powerful talisman ’gainst imps unknown ! 

Nail’d o’er the door in silent mystery shone. 

Just as the dame her glowing hearth had clear’d, 

The ragged owner of the hut appear’d, 

Laden with skins, his traps around him slung, 

‘Two dead rackoons across his shoulder hung ; 

Muskrats and ’possoms in each hand he bore ; 

A large brown otter trail’d along the floor ; 

And as he sous’d them down with surly gloom, 

The skunk’s abhorr’d effluvia fill’d the room.* 

‘“* Friends, how d’ye do?”” Weil wife, how come you on ? 
How fare the calves?” ‘* Why three of them are gone !” 


And have they kill’d the sheep?” “* They have.” “* What, aid ? 
“Yes all.” . . ‘* I thought it would be so. 

Well,—now they’re at the devil, let them go.” 

So said, he whets his knife to skin his store, 

While heaps of red raw carrion fill the floor. 

As morning dawn’d, our little skiff we trimm’d, 
And through the misty flood with vigor skimm/’d ; 
Now, gliding smooth, we hail with songs the morn ; 
Now, down white boiling breakers headlong borne, 
Again, enclos’d, the gray woods round us rise, 

We pass where Cross Lake green and stagnant lies, 
And mark the snakes, amid their wat’ry way, 
With heads erect our dipping oars survey. 





* The reader is not to imagine that this animal formed part of our trapper’s game. It 1s 
never seen in this particular part of the country ; and the trappers take advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to circumvent their prey. In the lower parts of the State, where this animal is 
abundant, there are people who collect the liquor with which Nature has supplied it for its 
defence. This is put into small vials, sealed, placed mouth downwards in a pot of earth, and 
sold to the trappers. A drop ortwo of this precious aroma is put on or near the steel-traps 
after they are set, and t'e strange and extraordinary odour is said to decoy other animals to 
the sjiot, Our landlord himself being furnished with a bottle of this essence of skunk, and his 
traps profusely saturated with the same, produced the effect abovementioned, 
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bik: Dead lie the lonely woods, and silent shore, 
| ia As Nature slept, and mankind were no more. 
rite How drear! how desolate to ear and eye! 
: ' What awful solitudes around us lie! 
3 Sad were his fate, too dreadfully severe, 
For life condemn’d to linger hopeless here ; 


+ : From such lone thoughts of gloomy exil’d wo, 
ef All human ties forever to forego ; 
is The heart shrinks back, dejected and dismay’d, 


And owns that man for social joys was made. 
Yet still, whate’er our doubtful hearts may say, 
am Even Nature’s self to habit will give way, 
i And these vast solitudes, so deep and drear, 
. As more frequented might become more dear. 
On yonder island, opening by degrees, 

Behold the blue smoke mounting through the trees! 

There, by his fire, ’mid sheltering brush obscur’d, 
His bark canoe along the margin moor’d, 
he With lank jet locks that half his face conceal, 
The Indian hunter eats his morning meal. 
Stakes rudely rear’d his little pot suspend, 
Amid the smoke his busy partners bend, 
Beyond, sly peeping, fearful to be seen, 
Two copper chubs their favourite shell-barks glean. 
Another night another hut supplies, 
In half an hour the crazy fabrics rise ; 
The roof with bark, the floor with spruce bespread, 
The stakes around with skins and venison clad ; 
At our approach suspicion lours his eye, 
That scarce regards us gliding swiftly by. 
His life how simple, and his wants how few! 
A blanket, leggins, rifle, and canoe, 
Knife, hatchet, mockasins,—not much beside, 
And all beyond to him is empty pride. 
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(To be concluded in our next.) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BULLETIN MOUSIAD. 


Arma muremque cano,— Virgil. 


WHERE swells the proud Danube, let armies engage, 
And empires embattled their bloody wars wage : 

Let bards for a pension their venal lays sing, 

And hail a usurper, a despot, or king, 

Who slaughters battalions, like turkeys and pullets, 
But conquers by bulletins, rather than bullets. 

More pleasing to me is the delicate theme, 

’ Of beauty in tremors, and mice stealing cream. 


Of Aspern and Wagram, and such horrid names, 
While emperor Boney, with rapture declaims ; 

And gen’rals and counts, from Nap to Nansouty, 

All scamper and scramble in search of the booty. 

I sing of a conflict less bloody, by far— 

A mouse, in a cellar, with ladies at war; 

Whose fur was as smooth, as their garments of silk ; 
And whose phiz was white-wash’d in a pitcher of milk. 


As, by échelon, march’d, the light parlor brigade— 
The nibbler lay couch’d in a snug ambuscade. 

A batt’ry of butter protected his rear, 

On his flanks, the steep sides of the firkin appear: 
Like Boney’s chasseurs with the Danube in van, 

A stream of sweet milk, in front of him ran ; 

While an empty beer keg, join’d a breach in the wall, 
To secure his retreat, should he chance to lose all. 


Thus strongly entrench’d, 4 la mode de souris, 

The fair cavalcade, their antagonist see, 

Then bravely they halt, reconnoitering his fost, 

A shield from Cantén, is the armor they boast. 

A double prong’d spear, like a Brummagem scissors ; 
A huge Sheffield carver, a bodkin and tweezers, 
Like the sword of Achilles, bright glitter’d in air, 
While a box of rappee, was their ruse de la guerre. 


Not amazons fam’d, for their contests and wars; 
In perils undaunted, and heedless of scars— 
VoL. III. y 
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E’er fought with more valor, than glow’d in the band, 
Who sounded the charge, with their carvers in hand— 
Great Mars, with his joy, shook the sides of the house, 
And lady Beilona encouraged the mouse, 

When cutting and slashing, Eve’s heroine daughters, 
Pierc’d through his rear guard, and beat up his quarters. 


The mouse kept his station, like any archduke, 

Till even the base of his buttresses shook ; 

But his centre gave way, and he plung’d in the stream, 
Discharging a volley of butter and cream. 

The damsels stood trembling, appall’d by the shot, 

In doubt, if in truth, they were killed or not, 

Till whisking their heads, like a whirligig wheel, 

They found there was life, from their power to squeal. 


This fact ascertain’d, with new ardor they rise, 
‘The lightning which darted from four brilliant eyes, 
Soon melted the bastions, the culprit had rear’d, 
And sing’d with a flash, his long whiskers and beard. 
‘** Afraid of his bacon,” from foes so galvanic, 

The mouse beat retreat in a terrible panic: 

By the beer keg he rally’d, but lay on his oars, 
With an eye to the butter, provisions and stores. 


The belles, though as brave as the canoniz’d Joan, 
Admiring a courage, resembling their own— 

Made a truce, with the pilfering rogue upon terms, 
And an armistice sign’d for suspension of arms. 

Pill Garlic march’d off, with the honours of war, 

A part of the spoils, was the prize of the fair, 

And their splendid achievements applauded shall be, 
While ladies love butter and cream with their tea. 


For ne’er did a battle such ardor display, 

As mark’d the exploits of this mem’rable day, 

And ne’er did a hero, more gallant withdraw, 

Not even, great Nap; to the inner Lobaw— 

While Danube majestic, shall roll its dark wave ; 
And Hudson’s pure current, its peaceful shores lave; 
“Phe gentle Lucella,” high honours shall claim, 
And Phebe the wit, grace the laurel of Fame. 


New-York. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO MARY. 


Hap I thought that another would taste 
That kiss, which was formerly mine, 


Or believed that the form I embraced, 
Some happier arms would entwine ; 


Had I thought that the rose of thy lip, 
For a rival as richly would bloom, 
Or supposed that another would sip, 
From thy mouth, its ambrosial perfume ; 


I would never have vow’d to be true, 

Nor have sworn that I thought thee so fair, 
Nor have said that inconstance in you, 

Would o’erwhelm me with grief and despair. 


But return to me, Mary! no more ; 
Still dwell in thy new lover’s heart, 
Since your faith you can never restore, 
With your charms I will willingly part. 


The altar of love, once profan’d, 
Has lost its attractions divine, 
And the heart with inconstancy stain’d, 
Can never, sweet Mary! be mine, 
PHILARIO. 
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VARIETY. 


WITH the variation of a single word in Dryden’s translation of one 
of the satires of Persius, the Roman poet’s description of the merchant 
adventurer to the East in his time is strictly applicable to many a 
voyager now : 


The thrifty merchants, led by lucre, run 

To the parched Indies and the rising sun, 

And thence hot pepper and rich drugs they bear, 
Bartering for spices their Columbian ware. 
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Tue different pursuits of man are tolerably hit off in a rough 
sketch by a great master. 


One bribes for high preferments in the state, 
A second shakes the box, and sits up late ; 
Another lies in bed, dissolving there, 

Till knots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found, 
Rots, like a doddard oak, and falls to ground. 


In the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, the poets and men 
of learning in general could scarcely lay aside the idiom of Rome when 
writing for the press. Dryden affects many latinisms in his vigorous 
verse. Inthe following couplets the reader will find an example, and 
we will not say that it isa very faulty one. This innovation in style 
seems to be justified by the example and authority of Dr. Johnson. 


The high-shoed ploughman, should he quit the land, 
To take the pilot’s rudder in his hand, 

Artless of stars, and of the moving sand, 

The gods would leave him to the waves and wind, 
And think all shame was lost in human kind. 


In the mythology of the pagans we read of the single-eyed, or as 
others say, of the syuinting priestess of the goddess Isis. Dryden, trans- 
lating from an old poet, who alludes to some of the superstitions of his 
country, introduces a strange word to the confusion of grammarians. 
This uncouth, and we may say ludicrous, epithet is, however, very 
whimsically descriptive. 


Now a cracked egg-shell thy sick fancy frights, 
Besides the childish fear of walking sprites ; 
Of o’ergrown burly priests thou art afraid, 

The timbrel, and the squintefego maid. 


THE genius of lord Granville has been most honourably acknow- 
‘edged by lord Chesterfield, in one of the best drawn sketches of the 
noblemen, his contemporaries. Horace Walpole has very happily 
crayoned out some of the darker, as well as of the brighter, features 


of his friend. 
Portrait of John earl of Granville, by lord Orford. 


Commanding beauty, smooth’d by cheerful grace, 
Sat on the open features of his face: 

Bold was his language, rapid, glowing, strong, 
And science flow’d spontaneous from his tongue. 
A genius, seizing systems, slighting rules, 

And void of gall, with boundless scorn of fools. 
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Ambition dealt her flambeau to his hand, 

And Bacchus sprinkled fuel on the brand. 

His wish—to counsel monarchs, or control; 

His means—the impetuous ardor of his soul: 
For, while his views outstript a mortal span, 

Nor Prudence drew, nor Craft pursu’d the plan. 
Swift fell the scaffold of his airy pride; 

But, slightly built, diffus’d no ruin wide. 

Unhurt, undaunted, undisturb’d he fell, 

Could laugh the same, and the same stories tell: 
And, more a sage than he, who bade await, 

His rivals, till his conquests were complete; 

Our jovial statesman, either sail unfurl’d, 
And drank his bottle, though he miss’d the world. 


Henry K. WHITE, a very juvenile bard, endowed with powers 
not very different from those of CHATTERTON, and remarkably pure 
from all the faults of that marvellous boy, wrote, at a very early age, 
the following sublime, beautiful, and pathetic stanzas. They present a 
very dismal picture of many results from the temperature of genius ; 
but it is apprehended that the poet’s representation, however gloomy, 
will accord with some of the reasonings of the philosopher, and with 
much of the observation and experience of the physician. 


GENIUS, AN ODE. 


Mavyy there be that through the vale of life 
With velvet pace, unnoticed softly go, 
While jarring Discord’s unharmonious strife 
Awakes them not to wo. 
By them unheeded carking Care, 
Green eyed Grief, and dull Despair ; 
Smoothly they pursue their way, 
With even tenor and with equal breath, 
Alike through cloudy and through sunny day, 
They sink in peace to death. 


But ah! a few there be whom griefs devour, 
And weeping Wo and Disappointment keen, 
Repining Poverty, and Sorrow sour, 
And self consuming Spleen. 
And they are Genius’ favourites : these 
Know the thought throned mind to please, 
And from her fleshy seat to draw 
To realms where Fancy’s golden orbits roll, 
Disdaining all but wildering Rapture’s law, 
The captivated soul. 
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Genius, from thy starry sphere, 
High above the burning zone, 
In radiant robe of light arrayed, 
Ah hear the plaint.by thy sad favourite made, 
His melancholy moan. 
He tells of scorn, he tells of broken vows, 
Of sleepless nights, of anguish ridden days, 
Pang’s that his sensibility uprouse 
To curse his being and his thirst for praise. 
Thou gav’st to him with trebled force to feel 
The sting of keen neglect, the rich man’s scorn, 
And what o’er ali does in his soul preside 
Predominant, and tempers him to steel 
His high indignant pride. 


Lament not ye who humbly steal through life, 
That Genius visits not your lowly shed : 
For ah! what woes and sorrows ever rife 
Distract his hapless head. 
For him awaits no balmy sleep, 
He wakes all night, and wakes to weep, 
Or by his lonely lamp he sits, 
At solemn midnight, when the peasant sleeps, 
In feverish study and in moody fits, 
His mournful vigils keeps. 


And Oh ! for what consumes his watchful oil? 

For what does thus he waste life’s fleeting breath ’ 
Tis for Neglect and Penury he doth toil ; 

*Tis for untimely Death. 

Lo! when dejected, pale he lies, 

Despair depicted in his eyes. 
He feels the vital flame decrease ; 

He sees the grave wide yawning for its prey; 
Without a friend to sooth his soul to peace 

And cheer the expiring ray. 


— 


By Sulmo’s bard of mournful fame, 

By gentle Otway’s magic name, 

By him the youth who smiled at death, 

And rashly dared to stop his vital breath, 
Will I thy pangs proclaim : 

For still to Misery closely thou’rt allied, 

Though goodly pageants glitter by thy side, 
And far resounding Fame. 

What though to thee the dazzled millions bow, 

And to thy posthumous merit bend them low ; 
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Though unto thee the monarch looks with awe, 
And thou at thy flashed car dost nations draw ; 
Yet ah ! unseen behind thee fly 
Corroding Anguish, soul subduing Pain, 
And Discontent that clouds the fairest sky : 
A melancholy train. 
Yes, Genius, thee a thousand cares await, 
Mocking thy derided state. 
Thee chill Adversity will still attend, . 
Before whose face flies fast the summer friend, 
And leaves thee all forlorn, 
While leaden Ignorance rears her head and laughs, 
And fat Stupidity shakes his jolly sides, 
And while the cup of affluence he quaffs 
With bee-eyed Wisdom, Genius derides, 
Who toils and every hardship doth outbrave, 
To give the meed of praise when he is mouldering in the grave. 


— 


A GENTLEMAN of this city lately kept the following meteorolo- 
gical journal of his wife’s temper: 


Monday. Rather cloudy; in the afternoon rainy. 

Tuesday. Vapourish; brightened up a little at night. 

Wednesday. Changeable, gloomy, squally, inclined to rain; variable all 
night. 

Thursday. igh wind, and some peals of thunder. 

Friday. Fair in the morning; variable till the afternoon; cloudy all 
night. 

Saturday. A gentle breeze, hazy, a thick fog, and a few flashes of light- 
ning 

, in feltry, or as it is termed, we believe in some parts 
of England, a /e//-monger, lately published an advertisement in the 
dine of his business, with the following N. B. Gentlemen waited on at 


their houses for their own skins. 
at 


' In Tobin’s celebrated farce,’ “* 4 School for Authors,” old Diaper, 
a citizen, abandons his business, removes to the west end of the town, 
and devotes himself to the Muses, or as it is wittily expressed by Mr. 
Tobin, sits in his closet, expecting inspiration, like an old rusty con- 
ductor waiting for a flash of lightning. 


WRITTEN in the shady groves of a gentleman eminently skilled 
in music: 
So sweet thy song, so thick thy shade, 


The pleas’d spectator sees, 
The miracle once more display’d 
Of Orpheus and his trees. 
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MORTUARY. 


DiED, at the advanced age of eighty-seven years, BENJAMIN 
CuEw, Esq. Mr. Chew was born in Maryland, and was the son of 
Samuel Chew, Esq. who held a high judicial office before the revo- 
lution. Intended for the bar, Mr. Chew finished his professional 
education in London, and after his return to his native country en- 
tered on the practice of the law, first in what is now the state of 
Delaware, and afterwards in Pennsylvania, where his talents and 
industry soon raised him to great eminence. He was successively ap- 
pointed attorney-general, recorder of the city of Philadelphia, mem- 
ber of the proprietary council, register of wills, &c. and chief justice ; 
which last office he held until the dissolution of the proprietary 
government. 

Both at the bar, and on the bench, he was distinguished, by the 
accuracy and extent of his forensic knowledge, quickness of percep- 
tion, strength and closeness of argument, and soundness of judgment. 

After the establishment of the present form of government, he re- 
mained in private life, except that at the instance of many respectable 
citizens he accepted a seat in the first common council of the city, 
until the year 1790, when on the institution of the high court of errors 
and appeals, he was appointed president of it, and continued in that 
important and useful tribunal, till our legislature, in the year 1806, 
on a new distribution of judicial power*thought proper to abolish it. 
Mr. Chew took a part in its functions till the year 1804. The last 
three or four years of his life were clouded by lingering and fre- 
quently severe disease, which he bore with firmness until he expired 
on Saturday night, the 20th instant, beloved, resigned, and mostggruly 


regretted. & : 
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